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Politics of Burope. 


_ London, Wednesday, May 1, 1822.—Paris Journals of Sanday, 
arrived last night. The recess of the Chambers has stripped them of 
therr only authentic articles of intelligence —via. their Parliamen- 
tary reports; but it has not suspended the aotivity of their invention, 
We need scarcely observe, that whether with regard to Spain or 
Turkey, their statements are seldom worthy of the slightest no- 
tice, The private correspondence of the JovrnaL Des Desars, 
however, announces that M. De Tatischeff was, on the 19th or 
20th of April, to quit the Austrian capital ; and that the result of 
the refasal by the Coart of Vienna to receive a certain note from 
the Reis Eifendi was expected to be known towards the end of 
jast month. The writer of the abeve letter adds, curiously 
enough, that the Turks undergo bat two changes of temper, vie. 
from the extreme of phlegm to that of fanaticism: im the first 
state of mind, they negotiate with unreasonable violence ; in the 
Jatter, they put a stop to negotiation by not speaking or writing 
at all. 

Yesterday we received papers from Rio de Janciro to the 
234 of February. They contain several official documents, which 
serve te explain some oi the political arrangemeats which have 
beon adopted ia consequence of the late revolution ia the Bra- 
ils. The most important proceeding asiscs out of a letter dated 
February 4, addressed by the Camara or Magistracy of Rio de 
Janeiro to the Prince Regent, recommendiog the establishucat 
of a Represeatatiye Junta. In this letter they state that it will 
contribute greatly to the advantage of the whole Portuguese na- 
tion, and in particuiar to Brazil, to create a junta composed of 
two representatives or attorneys (Procuradores) for each of the 
greater provinces, and one for cach of the less, to be chosen by 
the parochial electors; the duty of these representatives to be to 
advise his Royal Highness on affairs of importance, to propose 
such measures as they may judge necessary, and to watch over 
and defend the interests of their respective provinces. On the 
16th, the Priace Regent issued adecree complying with this re- 
commendation. The decree regulates the mode of election, and 
direcfs that provinces which have four deputies in the Cortes, 
shali choose oue representative for the Junta; those which have 
from four to eight, two; and those which have more than eight, 
three. tis provided, that io oase the representatives do not 
duly attend to the interests of their respegive provinces, they 
may be removed by their constituents, The Prince Regent is to 
preside in this Junta, which is called the Conselho de Procura- 
dores, The Camara of Rio do Janciro addressed another letter 
of the same date to the Prince Regent, requesting that the law 
for regulating the liberty of the press might be carried into exe- 
caution, “ as the absolute liberty of printing, io the existing state 
of Brazi!, might degenorate into mischievous abuses.” But no- 
thing is said of any measure having heen adopted in consequence 
of this application. These papers also contain an order, address- 
ed in the name of the Prince Regent, to the Provisioaal Goven- 
ment of Peroambuco, on the subject of the troops expected to 
arrive from Portugal io that province. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is directed, in ease these troops should arrive, to make them 
retorn, bat to give them refreshmenis and to supply them with 
every thing aecessary for their voyage back to Europe. 

There are topics on which the heart shrinks from dwellinc, 
and the present state of the south of Ireland is‘one. Famine 
bas there succeeded at length to the calamities cadured in ordi- 
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nary seasons by a wretched and despairing race of men: tens of 
thousands of families are exposed to its worst horrors; and 
while men in office are thinking about arrangements by which 
that which ought to have been foreseen and prepared against six 
menuths ago may be tardily checked in the latter stages of ita 
course, the miserable tenant of the bog or mountain district 
throughout the wider portion of the south of Ireland, expires 
amidst the screams and agonies of his little ones, perishing of 
the same hunger which destroys him. Dreadfally are now su- 
perseded those duties of which no Irish Government bas hitherto 
performed more than half. The starved offender reccives the 
final panishment of his crimes, and the innocent is saved from 
the certainty of fatare sufferings. Details have reached us which 
we forbear to force upon our readers ; but in the bare outline of 
such a pictare, there lies an appeal to the humanity of the Eng- 
lish people, which it is: not in their nature to disregard. Wo have 
seen a short printed address to the country, circulated by a bo~ 
nevolent individual, with a view to hasten and extend some 
measures of spontancous relicf for our unhappy (though they 
should bo our deluded) fellow-subjects iu the provioces of Mun- 
ster and Connaught. The document proceeds from 29, Lombard- 
strect, where subscriptions are received. The concurrence of 
private persons in this pious undertaking may act successfully 
upon the Ministers, to whose functions it more properly belongs, 
by stimulating their seal, or by making them ashamed of their 
indifference. 


The effect of the Marquis of Loudonderry’s speech on Mone 
day evening, (April 29,) om what may really be called the state of the 
nation, though agricultural distress was the teohnieal subject of dis- 
cussion, has not yet completely developed itself. People do not 
yet anderstand the bearing of so many measures proposed or 
threatened, and look iu each other's faces for information. It 
would be presumptuous ia us to pretend to instruct their igno- 
rance; we may in some degree console the consciousness of it, 
by stating, that those who propose the measares in question, are 
probably in as great uncertainty respecting their tendency and 
practical regult, as the most perplexed of those who look up for 
explanation. We shall, therefore, consider the subject, as we 
should any anexpected phenomenon of aa ure that might have 
occurred —a stone of immonse magniiude and various colours 
fallen from the Heavens, or a chasm of great depth and varions 
breadth epened ia the earth—aad shall discuss its probable ope- 
ration.on the world we jive is, wiihout passion or prejadice, 


There is somewhat portentous in the acknowledged truth 
that the measures ander recommendation are new, and that they 
spring from men, who, however they may appear when measured 
with those at present around or near them, are not, in talent, digs 
nity, political consideration, to be compared with those whom we 
recollect. I: is uvfortasate, certainly, that the errors of great 
men should come to be corrected by little ones: but this is not 
wholly the fault of those on whom the present administration of 
affairs has alighted. . 


We hasten from general remarks to particular ones, Agri- 
cultural distress isthe first subject under consideration, and for 
the reliefof this, Lord Londonderry candidly acknowledges that 
he does not think any effectual remedy can be administered. He, 
however, proposes one, namely, “the advance of publie money 
to farmers upon corn stored.” What weight this plan may 
have even in bis Lordsbip’s. mind (we go no farther at pre- 
sent) is obvions from the consideration, that he bad [before op 
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posed it in the committee as ageless. “The ground (he says) 
on which he now proposes it, after haying opposed, it in (be com- 
mittee, is, that it tends to produce po unnatural. or artificial 
change in the market:” that is, in reality, that it tends to produce 
no change at ali! Bot change or none, there was certainly the 
gamé reason for objecting to the measure out of the committee ae 
init: and it would have been a most prodigious thing to finda 
minister, in any other times than the present, proposing and 
urging apon the House for its acceptance that measure, which in 
the committee he had declared to be improper, inadequate, and 
foolish, One really hardly knows what to say of a man that can 
do this, except that he does not know what to do; and baving no 
proposition of his own to make, must accept and recommend 
that of others, though he knows it to be useless. 


Bat, setting aside Lord Loodenderry’s objection to the 
measure which he himself baings fozward for the abatement of 
sgricultural distress, what, we ask, are its intrinsic powers of 


relief? He proposes to borrow of others, and to lend upon ig- ; 


terest, and to be repaid at a certain time the sum of oN& MILLION. 
What! Aod is all the Agricujtural distress reduced to this, that 


itean be relieved, or that it can be sensibly affected even, by 3} 


the application of ten haodred thousand pounds upon such 
conditions? Alas! we believe and revere Scripture miracles: 
here aro indeed the five barley loaves snd two small Gshes; but 
what ere they among s0 winy? One million, however, is to be !ent 
te the farmers on the deposit of their grain, aod another million to 
be expended ia public works. Though the cansideration of 
these two millions will with more propriety come ander the fol- 
lowing head, wo shail here observe, that whatever interest the 
farmers may pay to Government in money, for the sam borrowed, 
they willdo more than double that interestin the loss and decay of 
a0 perishabio a commodity as coro, whea placed and warehoused 
eut of their own eastody. The million applied to public works 
is employed directly and forcibly againat. them; for who are to 
be engaged ia these works! Not the farmers themselves, but 
their labourers, a portion of whom (we rejoice in way thing that 
can bettor even their condition), but a portion of whom will thus 
be taken out of the market, and consequently the wages of the 
rest prevented from falling. Thas futile or mischievons are the 
measures proposed for the relief of agricultural distress, We 
tern to the financial part of the plan, 


The first thing that strikes as in Lord Londonderry’s speech 
upea this subject, is the following sentence :—“ Two miiliona six 
hendred thousand pounds, which the Bank has liberally ander- 
taken to advance in Jaly next, at three per cent. interest, to 
satisfy those holders of five per ceats. who had refused the terms 
offered by Government.” This, of course, we are to barrow, ta 
which we do not object; and thank the Fates that we are throagh 
this basiness—we say, in consequence of the just timidity of the 
public creditor. Two millions and a half, or a little morc, is all 
that bas proved necessary to satisfy the holders of one hundred 
and fifty millions of stock, who were uawilling ta take @ small 
bonus above four, instead of their full five per cent! All that we 
ean say is, now the danger is over, that they wore moderate, and 
we bave beon lucky: for where more than these two millions aad 


@ balf could have been raised in the present state of the affairs ; 


of the public creditor, it exceeds mortal wit to conjectare. 

Bat with respect now to the general state of our finances, 
and the increase or diminution of the national debt, The five 
millions, it appears, set apart under the title of a sinking fand, 
ia to be religiously preserved. For argament sake, therefore, 
we will sappese the public debt diminished this year by that anm ; 
bat itis acknowledged on all sides that we have really no other 
sinking fand than that sum, be it more or less, by which oar in- 
come exceeds our expenditere. On the one side, therefore, 
4,008,0001, is to be considered as deducted from our national debt; 
but on the other there is added to it— 


Moaaey to the holders of & per Cent. eeeeseseseaece £2,600,000 
Borrowed for national works Seeereeesesoorsesere 1,000,000 
Ditto for agricaltural distressia England ........+- 1,000,000, 
Ditto for distresses in Ireland, sam uncertain, but esti- 

mated by Lord Londonderry at another million .. 1,000,000 


£5,600,000 
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The dimijnation, therefore, ef the national debt, by the pro- 
posed sinking fund, is five millions: and the additionto thatdebt 
is, even in this stage of our calculation, five millions six handred 
thousand pounds; making a balance in favour of that good, old 
absorber of public wealth—the national debt—of the odd six 
handred thousand pounds. We'll bet him against fifty thousand 
such financiers as Lord Londonderry and Mr. Vansittart, he'll 
swallow them ail up by and by. 


But even this is not all. It appears that we pay io “ offi- 
“‘ cers’ pensions, retired allowances, peasions of officers’ widows, 
“ and half-pay, under the head of army, navy and ordnance 
* [vide Lord Londonderry’s speech] the the sum of five millions 
‘** annually.” Itis proposed to find parchasers for this decreas. 
ing series of annual payments; and the proposal is, that we 
shall give those purchasers 2,800,000/. for five and forty years to 
come, on condition that they begin immediately.to pay the pen- 
sious in question, amounting at present to five millions, and con- 
tinge to pay them till the clamentsare extinct by old age and 
death, Now it is clear, that whatever we pay less than the five 
millious at present is a sum added to our national debt, and which 
must be liquidated hereafterin no very provident manner. The 
contractors, therefore, this year pay the five millions, of which 
we advance £2,900,000; the national debt ia consequently in- 
creased this year, (and that without taking into consideration 
the gains of the contractor upon the purchase,) by the sum of 


: £2,290,000 ; which being added to the above sum ef £660,000, 


makes agencral addition to the national debt of two millions 


, eight hundred thousand poundse— 


The diminution by the sinking fand being .... £6,000,000 
7,800,000 


Addition See eee See eevert eee eesseeseee CORB ee 


Difference ccccccsccecess £2,800,000; 
Whatmockery, thea, to talk of a sinking fund! 


We have but little space to afford to the consideration of the 
joint stock companies, and the inoreased power to be conceded to 
country bankers of issuing one pound notes: suffice it te say 
that the real operation of these measures will be to frustrate the 
effects of Mr. Peel's Bill, and to substitute the paper of the 
country bankers forthat of the Bank of England, which has been 
ealledin, But even this is not the worst of the proposition, 
Lord Londonderry justly states that the respectable country 
bankers are at present “ trading withio their credit.” But what 
will be the consequence under the proposed measure? Why, 
that the respectable country bankers will still issue their one and 
two pound notes, under a salutary apprehension of being called 
upon for sovercigos or Baok of England bills ; while the more 
desperate speculators will throw forth their trash in unrestrained, 
profusion ; so that we shall not only have coantry bank notes of 
one and two pounds instead of notes of the same value from the 
Bank of England, but we shall have country notes of the worst 
description obiruded upon as; which, indeed, from the decreas- 
ed qaantily of the circulating medium, will be but too readily 
accepted ; but which, upon the occurrence of any panic, the 
issuers will be unable to exchange for gold, and the most dread- 
fal coofusision may consequently be apprehended, 


We had forgotton, while speaking of the agricultural dis- 
tress at the beginuing of these remarks, to netice that Ministers, 
in violation of all tHeir former reasonings, now mean. to propose 
countervailing duties, instead of the present maximum, Io argu- 
ing against the existing system, as his Lordship bad before 
reasoned fos it, Lord Luadonderry talked of millions of quarters, 
theee, four, and five, being imported : he considered. cora thas im- 
ported like timber or iron, as an almost imperishable commodi y, 
‘He talked of one influx of wheat as affecting the country “like a 
nightmare” forages to come! Whereas grain is no soaner ware- 
housed than it begins to suffer; and the incessantly diminishing. 
quantity must be repeatedly screened and dreased to be preserved 


from dampaadrot. These, however, are the absurdities, changes, 


and eoptradictiens of one who really koows not whattodo. We 
shall, of course, have more to say apon these measures ia the 
detail, if they ever. gointo the detail, ~ Times. 
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Lmperial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1322, 


CATHOLIC PEERS. 


Mr, CANNING rose to submit his motion on this subject. The 
right hoo. gent began by saying, that if he could in any way flatter bim- 
seif with the hope of impressing ou the minds of members the same con- 
scieutious coaviction ef the justice and expediency of the measure which 
he was aboutto recommend to the consideration of the house, he should 
approach the question with a feeling of confidence which he had never 
before experienced. Ifhe now approached it with a mixed feeling of 
mech agitation and much anxiety, it arose from this---that if it should 
be of doubtful success, which he hoped would not be the case, he had no 
refuge in the nacertainty ofits justice, nene in the paucity of argument 
which might be adduced in its support, but that the conviction would be, 
that a canse so ungestionably jast must have been lost by the inability of its 
advocate. Jefore he proceeded to state the grounds on which he should 
callon the house for the remeval of the disabilities under which the Ro- 
man Catholic Peers stood with respect to seats ia Parliament, it might 
be expedient to advert to and get rid of some particular and pre- 
liminary objections which there and elsewhere were made, rather 
to the manser and form, thaa to the principle of the question: 
when he said elsewhere, be alluded to what passed in conversati- 
ou out of doors. The first was ao objection which had been repeat. 
ed by the honourable member for Somersetshire (Sir T. Leth- 
bridge)—that this motion repecting the admission of Roman Catholic 
Peers was an insidious attempt to obtain a partial decision on the whole 
question: connected with that, and yet in coatradiction to it, came ano- 
ther, which asserted that this separation of one class of that community 
from another went to prejudice the whole. Though he might in fair- 
ness setone of those contradictory objections to balance the other, yet 
he would offer a word or two on both. Ifthe measure which he shonid 
propose were a step to advance the question, it would not prejudice it ; 
but if it were av obstacle, as was thought, on the other hand, to the 
privelple of the general measure, then it ought to be hailed with delight 
as agaist the success of the whole. In one sense he would admit, that 
the present would be ap advantage to the general questtoa ; for, inas- 
much as that question consists of two parts, the removal ef one must 
necessarily be adeduction from its numerical difficnities. There was 
another and a more general sense in which the introdaction of the pre- 
seot measure might be of advaatage to the general question—it was the 
wide discussion which it would produce; for io this, as well as in 
all other cases founded in justice, frequent discassion was of vast import. 
ance, uoless we conld check the foree of thought and interrapt the flight 
of time, for those, with the aid of discussion, brought us every bour near- 
er and nearer to the conviction ef truth, (hear, hear.) In any other sense 
he denied that the present discussion could be considered objectionable. 
The present question had one great advantage—that it placed the deci- 
sion on a niore narrow and practicable basis, and did not involve so 
many difficulties, and sueh complicated considerations, as the more ge- 
neral measure. Hitherto it was objected to the advocates of the Roman 
Catholic question, that they did not confine tiemselves to the law and 
the facts that they wandered into generalities, soared to the height of 
principles, aod tanged in the wide fields of anologies, but that they did 
not adhere to the statute and the principles of the coustitation, He 
trusted that before be concinded he should be able to show that the. ad- 
vocacy of the measare rested on more timited grounds. He would show 
his disposition to meet such objections by going on the very grounds 
froma which it was said the advocates of the measure were accustomed 
to depart. He would meet the qnestion on the ground of those acts aliad. 
ed to, and, without andervaluing the general topics on the general mea. 
sure, he would adhere to the principle of the notice he bad given, and 
wonld go no farther towards that general prineipie, than, ashe had ob- 
served, the result of discussion and the progress of consideration could 
tend to its advantage. There was anotber objection, coming from those 
who conceived that the presest partial discussion would not be weil re- 
ceived, as there were some who were so high-minded as to be indifferent 
to its progress noless it embraced the whole question, not because they 
thonght that this partial concession would coufer valoeless privileges on 
those who were its objects, bat that sack a division would strip the cause 
of many of those topics ef declamation which had hitherto been urged 
by its advocates. He, bowever, much as he admitted that discussion 
bad served the cause, was not one of those who, to enrich fature dee 
bates, would deprive himself of present advantage ; and they who view- 
ed the question iu this light were, in his opluion, entirely mistaken : for 
if there was any value in such an objection, why not go back to the time 
when the penal code, with all its revoltiog inflictions, was ia the fall 
operation—when even the most jejune statements would be powerfnlly 
eloqueat from the strength of the fects on which they were bottomed? 
How mast those who thas objected lament the removal of so-many ditabi-« 
lities from which the Roman Catholic was already released. How must 
they regret these periods from the beginning of the late reign op to the 
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present time, when the fetters of many vears were taken off, and when 
littie more than the thark of former chains was visible. (hear, hear.) 
He supposed these persons regretted the act ef #778, which restored to 
the Roman Catholics the right of property: he supposed they lamented 
the act of 1791, which removed so many vexatious disabilities ; he anp- 
posed they deplored the measure of 1793, which gave to the Irish Roman 
Catholic so much politieal power, that what remiiued to be acquired 
seemed but trifling compared with what was granted, and that their 
sorrow was increased by the measure which, three years ago, sileaily 
opened the army and navy to Catholic enterprise. He supposed all these 
boons were lamented, becanse, if still denied, they would have formed the 
ground of a most impressive statement if thrown altogether, (hear, 
hear.) Heneed not say how differently he viewed the question in this 
respect, and how unwise he considered those who thought it could be bet. 
ter advocated on such gronndé. But another objection was coupled with 
the above, and it referred to circumstances which entitled it to more rese 
pect. It was suggested that the noble persons involved in the present 
measure had some disinclination to its introduction, because it did not 
include those who were connected with them in the same religion, He 
gave those noble individuals credit for the most liberal feelings on this 
subject; but he would add, that he had never appeared in that house as 
the sworn advocate of the Roman Catholics (he might have osed the word 
advocate before as applying to them, bot it was im common parlatice), 
He never defended them as such, He never sought for their approbe- 
bation, or let his fear of their censare influence his opinions. Therefore, 
as he sought not their thanks or their praise, he would never défer to 
their opinions on any measure of parliamentary reliet, especially io a 
case where they must be looked upon as so much interested. But he was 
relieved from any embarrassment on this part of the case, by a communi. 
eation which he had that day received, and which he bad authority to 
mention to the house ; but he would not ahuse that confidence. The letter 
he received came from ao individual of the highest rankin the Peerage ; 
and its conclusion was in these words—after alluding to the reports which 
had beea circulated on the objections said to exist in the mind’ of the 
Roman Catholic lords—* I can assdie you, and you may state on my 
authority, that suck reports have no foundation.” He (Mr. Canning) 
was glad of this declaration, for the reports to which it referred had goue 
abroad, and had made some impression. Here he felt it necessary to 
state to a larger aadience what he bad before said in that house, and often 
ia private—that as he did not, and would not, consult the feelings of the 
parties in question on this salgect, so he would declare upon bis honour 
that it was mot suggested to him, directly or indirectly, by any of those 
interested in ite issue. The responsibility was entirely his own; and if 
he called upon Parliament to legistate for those individaals, and his only 
difficulty wasas to the paucity of their numbers, he did so with as littie 
instigation as if he had asked to legislate for the whole Roman Catholic 
community, or the whole commanity of England. Another subject up- 
on which in the outset he wished to offer a few words, was an 
objection which he had somewhere heard, that there was some- 
thing peculiarly improper in origivating in the House of Commons 
a measure which concerned the privileges. of the House of Peers. 
That was a question which could only be viewed on tlie groond 
of precedent; and if he looked to precedent, he wonld find that 
the very bill which he now proposed to rectify had its origio in the 
House of Commons. The disqualification which it evacted was not one 
peculiar to the Commons, but to the Peers; and in looking at that bill 
(30th Charles I1.) it was vecessary to observe the then relative sitaations 
in whieh the Roman Catholic Peers stood with respect to the Catholic 
commoners, The commoners were already oxcluded by the oath of su- 
premacy, but notwithstandieg that oath the peers to whom it was pot at 
yet offered held their seats. Ifthe found that this bill, while it imposed 
the oaths of trausubstantiation and snpremacy equally oa Catholic peers 
and commoners, only confirmed the disability ander which commoners 
bad before laboured, bnt created for the peers ove to which thay bad till 
theu not been subjected—if such.a measure originated with the House 
of Commons, in the same of common sense, what ground could there 
be for supposing; that as the Commons had originated the disability, they 
might not also origivate the relief? (hear, hear.) Bat why need he con- 
fine himself to that particular case, when he had so many cases pari ma- 
teria, Why the act the 5th of Elizabeth onesies with the House of 
Commoas; the act for disqualifying the Bishops origiaated with that 
house; and the act for rehabilitating those Bishops owned the same 
source. When be had such precedents before him, what right had he to 
go farther, or what ground was there for maintaining for an instant, 
that there was something disrespectful to the other house in originating 
a measure in which their privileges were concerned? Was he hereafter 
to be told that it was disrespectful to them if the house originated 2 
measure for the special relief of an alleged grievance? This last ob- 
jection reminded him of another, which had been alleded to by the ho- 
nourable member for Somersetshise,in a speech so Mattering to himself 
(Ms. Cansing.) The honourable member had touched uper the incon- 
sistency of his g reform in the Hoase of Commons ¢ while, at 
the same time, he introduced so large @ principle of reform ia the Hease 
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of Lords, This was argumentumad heminem, and might, perhaps, 
not have muck weight there; but as he at all times hold it important 
that the proposer of any measure should stand weil in its motives be- 
fore those to whom he proposed it, be would say a few words on that 
snbdject. It often happened that the very point en which a maa piqued 
himself most, was that on which he was frequently accused. Now ke 
(Mec. Canning) had really flattered himself, that instead of being 
inconsistent ia the present motion, he was most consistent with oye- 
ry ground oa which be kad resisted reform. ia opposing Parliamentary 
reform, he always stated that it behoved the proposer of such a mea- 
sure, distioctly to define what his reform meant---whether it was to 
extend to the reconstructing the House of Commous anew, or restoring 
ittoa particular state or condition, io which it was at some former 
period. If be were told it was the first, he would have the nature 
of the change and its grounds fully stated; if he were answered, that 
the proposer’s object was the secoad he bad named, he would inquire 
at what time the house was in such situation, how it had ceased to be 
80, and what were the nature and extent to which it was to be restored 
to its former eondition. 
sure of reform; by all these tests was he willing to have his proposition 
tried ; and to alithese wouldhe beready to answer. To the first he 
would answer, that his object was not to recoastract the House of Lords, 
bat to bring it back to the state in which it formerly existed, when Roman 
Catholic Peers teok their seats as matter of right ; and if asked to point out 
the period, he would say thatit wasup tothe 30th of November, 1673, 
the day on which the Royal assent was given to thebill by which those 
peers were excluded ; and to theother question he would reply, that by 
the ancient custom, snch as it was from time immemorial, and by special 
statute, which existed for 112 years before 1678, Roman Catholic Peers 
had a right toa seat in the apper House of Parliament. He would say, 
that from time immemorial there was no impediment to this, and that 
in later times it had, for 112 years, been recognized by special statute, by 
which Roman Catholic Peers had been exempted from a particular oath. 
Tf questioned as to the exteat to which this restoration of the Honse of 
Lords would go, he would reply, to admission of six English Catholic 
Peers, and by a possibility, at some future period, to the admission of the 
same namber of [rish. He trnsted he had now pnt his proposition to 
the tests to which every measure ofreform ought to be snbmitted, aud 
by which it ought to be judged ; and that he had vindicated himself 
from the charge of inconsistency io supporting a reform in one house, 
whilst he opposed it in another. He had shown that bis reform had 
those characters, without which none could be safe, or oughtto be tole. 
vated---that it was something kuown and defined, which brought the 
Coastitation back to a state in which it had before existed, and he wonld 
show that, possessing all the advantages, it possessed none of the dan- 
gers which other kinds of reform conid produce, For the present he 
had said enough to show that his measure was not an innovation, but a 
restoration ; and he submitted that it would require strong connter 
arguments to show thathe was inerror. But he wonld go farther ; he 
would show dot only that his measure was not an innovation of any 
rights, but a restoration of rights’ founded upon principles of the 
strictestjustice. He would show that the suspension of those rights 
arose from causes which no longer existed—that it was framed on 
pretences which were never true—that it was founded in injustice 
which could be hardly ever redeemed — that its means were marked with 
eruelty to those present, and aninjustice to posterity, which searcely 
ever attended confiscation aud war. (cheers). If be should show th's, 
he conceived he should have made out such a case as would remove ma- 
ny of the difficulties hitherto opposed to his measure, and fully establish 
that it was not founded in any anjust innovation on the rights of the 
House of Peers, but a restoration of the just rights of those noble indivi- 
duals who were now excladed from that honge. In order to arrive at a 
tight notion of the state of this question, and of the proportion of the for. 
mer laws to those which were yet uorepealed, it might be necessary to 
take a succinct view of the principal laws which had beemenacted against 
the Romana Catholics. Gentlemen veed not fear that he was going to 
trespass so far on their attention by an enlarged histery of those trans- 
actions, but it was proper that they should be briefly touched, in order 
to clear the question and dissentangle the argument, aad to show that 
the practical maxims of antiquated prejudice could not and was not to 
be applied to the measures of government, when the alleged grounds of 
those prejudices had ceased to exist. The history of legislations as af- 
fecting the Roman Catholics might ba divided iuto three periods—the 
first. dating from the Reformation, or, he would say from the Isat of 
Eliz, beth to the restoration of Charles If. ; the second, ftom the reign of 
Charies IL. to the Revolution ; and the third, from the Revolntion to the 
geign of his late Majesty, when the relaxation of the penal code com. 
menced. Gentlemen would see that this unequal division, as it was, 
in fact, of those periods, was justified by the difference in the principle 
of legislation which distinguished the second from the first. Tho severi- 
ty of Elizabeth was caused, if not justified, by the plots which had been 
made agajnst her crown and her life by the disquietude of ove religion 
wot aliogetbher put down, and by the instability of saother act wholly 
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established, and by the influence of foreign politica which connected an 
opposition to her belief with a refusal of allegiance to her authority. 
(hear.) At thet period the throne and the religion were become to 
ideatified, thet the existence of the one was thought to depend 
upon the establishment of the other, The severity therefore of any 
enactments which arose from such feelings could not excite surprise ; 
the continuance of that severity was avother point, and could not 
be jastified unless the same cause were proved to exist. The next 
period to which he should come was the third—(passing the second 
for the present,)—the period of the revolution, when legislation a. 
gainst the Roman Catholica ceased: for after that period, except donb. 
ling the land-tax, there was no other enactment against Roman Catholics, 
The causes which operated against them at that period were a deposed 
and exiled monarch who was of the same religions belief, a disputed 
succession, and he might call it a divided dynasty. It was natura in 
such a turbulent period to unite politics with religion, aod to look 
apon the one as a sort of test of the other. Looking at the political 
feelings of a large party amongst his new. subjects, seeing the support 
which the discontented were likely to reecive from foreign powers, and 
koowing the advantage which might be taken by the friends of his des 
throned predecessor, it was natural, he said,.in such a case, that William 
IIT. showid aot have repealed any of the laws which he found bad been 
enacted against the Roman Catholics in the reiga of Charies LE. and which 
were not yet 10 years old. His bnsiness was to heepdown the religion of 
the exiled monarch, not to encoarage the acquisition of property by those 
veno, with that property, might assist his nval—to-disasm the Papists, 
lest those arms might be wielded agaiast himself—his busivess was to ren- 
der them feebie and powerless, in erder to render their fa. eur for his :ival 
inoperative agaiost himself; and inthe example which had beeu set vy 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he had a proof of the little disposi« 
tion of some of the continental powers to favour the religion which he was 
soanxinustosupport. Taking those civcumstances into consideration, it 
was natoral to think that William would not be disposed to look with any 
kind of favour on his Catholic subjects in Engiand. Butio Ireland, where 
there was a-muach greater proportion of the people hostile to the Governs 
ment; and favouring the cause of the dethroned king, the system toe 
wards the Catholics was one of more unmixed severity. There the 
attempt was made to grind the people to the dust, to loosen the bolds 
of family and kindred, so as to make society almost untenable ; but 
was thia the waotonness ot caprice of Protestants ? No, but because the 
Protestant religion established in Ireland was less settled, and becanse 
an opposition te it was almostia every instance iu that day connected 
with the support of acompetitor for the crown. Setting aside both 
these periods, that of Elizabeth aud of the Revolution, in the first of 
which there were so many causes connected with the safety of the reli- 
gion and the throne for the enactment of peual statutes against Roman 
Catholics, aud in the second when the same reasons prevailed agaiust 
their repeal, the period of Charles II., to which be wonld now come, 
would be found insalated as far as this question was concerned, The 
enactments of that period derived no sanctity from the antiquated se- 
vetities of Elizabeth, nor couid they have any reference tg the trans- 
actions of Wm. III. In that reign (of Charies II.) there was no iuter- 
nal straggle—no foreign enemy. There was no exterval danger. The 
measures of severity against the Roman Catholics, in that reign, did 
not descend from the Monarch, but ascended from the Parliament to 
the Throne. If honourable members would look at the history of the 
penal code with the same close attention with which he had been oblig- 
ed to view it, they would be surprised to find what a small portion of 
legislative enactments against the Roman Catholics, except what was 
shut up within the reign of the Second Charles. They would find that 
in the reign of the late sovereign, almost the whole of the penal enact. 
ments had been repealed, except the Sth of Elizabeth, which was con- 
firmed iv the reign of Charles II, and the 13th of Elizabeth, probibit- 
ing all communication with the See of Rome, which it was well known 
bad failen into disuse. He believed that these were nearly all which 
remained, except a statute of Queen Anne, which gave advowsons of 
livings possessed by Romaa Catholics to the Universities, and some 
certain oaths put to Catholics entering the army and navy. Bat, as te 
these last, they were done away with by the act of 1817, Now he did 
not wish to afficm as the general proposition, for he would not say whe. 
ther, in some coraer of an obscure statute, there might not remain some 
penal clause which was not swept away by the act of 1791; bat speak. 
ing generally, he believed he might say, that the whole of the penal 
enactments which remained against the Roman Catholics wonid be 
found to have been passed withia the period of the reizu of Charlies 1), 
He mentioned thia for the purpose of narrowing the compass of the 

debate, and because the whule ground of the enactment lay within 

this restrictive circle. The period of Charles (1. held by that which 


preceded and that which followed. |: veld with the preceding period ap- 
on this—that it extended the enactments of the 5th af Elizabeth from 
the Commons to the Lords, and st heid by tie period which followed ia 
this, that in the revolation that act had oot been repealed, but as hosti -. 
lity to the Romaa Catholic religion was ome canse of the revolution, so, 








it was comtinned to he a ground for fature enactments if they should be 
considered necessary. ‘Thas, then, the attention of the house would be 
chiefly confined to the reign of Charies 11. To those who attended to 
the history of that period, it was not a matter of surprise that Charles, 
who was not avowediy, but secretly, a Catholic, aud his brother, who 
was avowediy of that religion, had used the professors of that religion, 
if not to subvert the constitution, at least to dispense with some of its 
myst important checks ; and that, in consequeace, Parliameat should 
have looked with very great jealousy upon the prospect which they had 
of a Popish succession to the throve. In entering upon the transactions 
of this reigu, be was aware that he was going upon the most debateable 
ground m history. The accounts of it given by wriers at both sides 
were extremely partial: bat without guing the lengths of either party, 
be thought he might safely assert that the predominant feeling of the 
Paviiament of that day was that of objection to a Popish anccessor. If 
that point was duly considered, it would throw light apen what would 
be otherwise obscure, and make that plain which would be otherwise 
complicated aud diffi-ult ; wonld sirip some of the aieasures of that day 
of-the severity which otherwise would need apology. To this puint was 
also to be referred the great object which the Parliament seemed to 
have iw view, of devarring the Duke of York fiom the succession ~—an 
object very plainly evinced by their repeated ren onstrances respecting 
him. These frequent remoustraecés, and the many indications of iil 
will towards the Duke of York, which were thease r+peatediy manifest- 
ed, show that the Duke's religiou was the danger they apprehended, and 
that the object thev really amed at was his excluswn, and to it 
they eventually cime as the plaio aud direct remedy to meet the 
danger which they beheld in so alarming a light. Wheo he stated 
these historical facts, aud adverted to the heat which accompanied 
them, he did not mean to blame the transactions of these times, but 
to show the object the House of Commons had in view. These proceed- 
ipgs went oo iniheir order, The test act (the 26th Charles IL.) was in. 
troduced for the purpose of affecting all officers, civil and military, 
and compelling them, afier the obligations of ailegiaace and supremacy, 
to make the deciasation against transalstantiation within such and such 
aperiod. This was evidently aimed at the Duke of York, who was, he 
most repeat, the main object iv all these measures, and it had the iunme- 
diate and foreseen effect intended by its promoters, for he, the moment 
it was passed, laid dowa his office of Lord High Admiral of Eogiand, and 
aise ceased at the same moment to be a minister of the Crown. This ied 
to avother statute (the 30th of Charles II.) introducing a siill severer test. 
Tt contained 4 declaration, commonly calied the deciaration against Po- 
Spery, denying tra ssabstantigiion, and asserting the sacrifices of the 
mass and other ceremonics of the Catholic religion to be superstitious and’ 
idolatrous ; bat its principal object was to exclude frum both Houses of 
Parliament Peers or Commoners who re(used to sabscribe to this declara- 
tiov. This act passed the Commous, met also some opposition in the 
House of Lords, where the Duke of York, not without some difficuity, 
succeeded in procuring an exemption in his favour from taking the de- 
elaration imposed by the bill.’ It was sent back with this exemption to 
the Commons, who passed it, leaving its operation to Papists in ganeral ; 
but apon finding the Duke had protected himself, then alune was the 
exclusion bill thonght of, aud to it they firmly came. While these 
matters were going On, ihe geueral alarm against Popery was widely 
spread, and the King was addressed against bis marriage with a Catho- 
lic; but the great stroggie first by the test act, then whee the saverer 
test faiied to exclude from Parliament, and last of all the exclusion bi, 
was cicarly directed against the Duke of York's succession to the crown. 
Rapin, who was an historian not iikely to mistake or misstate the ob- 
ject for which the House of Commons was then straggiing, in speak- 
ing of the great bearing of ali these acts, said, that the eacia- 
siun of the Duke of York from the Crown was ali slong the govein- 
ing motive of the Commons - that they attacked him step by step, and 
when alithe smaller measares failed or were evaied, then they in- 
troduced the exclusion bill, which was the piain aud palpable re- 
medy. What inierence did he (Mr. Canning) draw from this series 
of acts?—not- that the Parliament of that day were wrong —not that 
the succession of the Duke of York ought not to have been guarded 
against as dangerous —but that this having been the real and audonbied 
danger which the Parliament provided against, and the existence of the 
peuval enactments of that day could not ve deieuded but on the same 
grounds of necessity. Wheve, then, now were these gronnds? Where now 
was the Popish successor to the throne of these realms? (hear, hear.) Where 
was now the danger of Pupish ascendancy within these reaims ; and if 
there be nove ie existence, were they now jastified iv setaining the 
game penal measures as (heir ancestors bad framed, wheo ali the das- 
get was passed, and the only necessity for their existence loug abandon- 
ed? (hear, hear.) In looking at these events, he did not méan to enter 
into a vice disquisition how far a political purpose did or did not morally 
justity the sacrifice to apational object of the rights of innocent iadivi- 
duals: that wase difheult question, aud must be determined upon a 
view of the urgency of the particwiar case: neither did he mean to enter 
into the question of the guilt or inpocence of the parties affected ‘by the 
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measures he had stated. One of the peculiar circumstances of this case 
was, that he might, without touching his argument, grant either their 
guilt or their invvceace—be might coniend, argumenti gratia, that the 
necessity and the desire to get rid of the Dake of York's succession, 
either did of did not justify the extinction as @ political body of the Ca- 
tholic peerage. But should they who had not the pretence of the same’ 
danger idly and vexatiousiy coutend for a continuance of the same re- 
medy, sad when calied upou by reason and jastice to permit a priociple 
of exciasion now oo looger necessary, still persevere in enacting a penalty, 
and converta measure of temporary precaution at the time of its forma- 
tion into a bill of wanton, permanent, and unjust exclusion ? (hear, hear.) 
A careful perusal of the history of the reign of Charles TL. would satisfy 
the house as to the governing principle of the exchision. They could never 
fail to recollect the different attempts of the House of Commons to press 
upon the Lords measures of restriction and exclusion against a Popish 
successor. Inthe ferment of these times, came to the aid of the alarmists 
the memorable Popist: plot, (dear, hear,)at a season which, as Mr. Hame 
well observed, was peculiarly fit to seize on the fears and apprehensions 
of a people jealous (o an extraordinary degtee, and alive to every suspi- 
cien, The cry of a plot ail on a sudden strock their eats and they, like mea 
affiightened and in the dark, took every figure for a spectre. The terror 
of each man became the source of terror to another, and, an universal 
panic being diffased, reason and argument, and common sense and com- 
mon humanity, lost all influence over them. As it was so mach the 
custom, according to the prejudice of men’s minds, to refer to the firm 
and efficieat manner inv which their aucestors had protected their liber- 
ties, and secured their. transmission to their successors, he must call: 
upon them to reirace their steps for a centary ; and when they referred 
to the steps taken by the Pailiameut of Charles, he sboold like to know 
whesher the mede adopted in 1678 was that which they would be dis. 
posed to select as one denoting the famiéd wisdom of their ancestors. 
The Parliament of 1678 met on the 21st of October, and the King’s’ 
speech at their opening only slightly allude to thie Popish plot. The 
Commons having, a5 heretofore stated, a great game to play, ‘affected a 
great soliciinde for forther information ; they sat day after day, and all 
day long, engaged in the examination of witnesses upon thé subject of 
Oates’s plot: to relieve the tediam of so sulema ‘an inqtiry, they issued 
warrants for the apprehension of a considerable nuthber'of persons, and 
among many others, of six Catholic Peers. On the Tthdiy of this exa- 
miuation, after devoting to the cousidérafion of the legislative measure 
which they thought grew ont of it jast as much time as that house was 
ia the habit of giving to a tatn,ike bill for a new road hastily completed, 
the Commons sent ap this act, whick they had framed amid this daily 
examination of Oates’s wituesses, to the House of Lords for their 
approbation; and that no part of their proceeding shonld want 2 
share of the spirit which governed their deliberations, with it 
they sent up warrauts for the arrest of six ont of the eighteen Catholic 
Peers who then sat in the Honse of Lords. The Commous may have de- 
liberated with becoming gravity and temper--they may bave framed 
their bill with sufficient wisdome—they may have ao abundant justifica- 
tion for not delaying the course which they thought the emergency re- 
quired; but in what temper did the Lords proceed, when they saw, ans 
moved, one third of the Catholic Peers of their own body swept away with- 
out inqniry, withont trial?—when they saw these Peers, in the very first 
instance, committed to prison as a necessary prelimittary'to the first diss 
cussion of the question, Lt was daring this'calm preparation, furnishett by 
Oates's plot, that che House of Lord» was called upon to enact the 80th 
of Charles the Second, goaded as they were from day to day by the Coms 
mons, assailed as they were by all the horrors of the Popish plot, and 
with this Titus Oates thundéring at their doors, they nevertheless tacked 
the exemption iv fayour of the Dake of York to the’ billso pressed up. 
on them. It, however, went forth sufficiently comprehensive to exclude 
the whole of the Catholic Peers from theit scats in Parliament; not as 
he had before said, upon any ground of permavent disability, bot be- 
canse they were then supposed to be involved in a particular plot for 
specific purpese. This exclusion could not’ have’been intended for any 
other purpose thao to calm the alarms and agitation which then prevail- 
ed. U his motion were, however, rejected, what mnst oe the condition 
of the Catholic Peers? That the measure which their ancestors imposed 
apon them to effect a precautionary secdrity, if not’ this night reversetd 
by. their vote, must be declared, in the face of the world, by the succes. 
sors ef the nen who made it, as permanently @ied’ upon these peers 
and their saccessors for ever, without the sbadéw of present justificati- 
on, or the smalicst imputation of crimé. (hear: ) What was the species 
of right which was affected by both the 25th aod S0th of Charles J1.? 
The first interposed against all civil and military possessors of place, the 
deciaration against transubstantiation, in addition to the oaths of allegi- 
auce aud sapremacy ; and the 2d emacted that no peer should vote or 
make hie proxy io the house, or sit tliere during the debates, un- 
til he should first take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and make and sabscribe the declaration contained io the act; 
aud the consequence of this enactment was the exclusion from 
the House of Peers of certain Catholic aoblemen, vot of small gumber os 
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ansignificant rank, but of great amonnt and the very highest distinction 
iu the peerage. Against this exciasion a protest was formally entered up- 
on the journals of the House of Lords; it set ont with declaring the pri- 
vilege of the peerage tobe an honour which they enjoyed by birthright, 
and of so inherent a quality aa that nothing conid do away, but what the 
law of the land could withal take away, their lives and liberties. It was 
clear that a great straggle was made to resist this deprivation of privi- 
lege, and that the lords yielded to the fears which were then expressed 
by the Commons. What was however very singular in the praceedings 
of the House of Lords of that day was, that three years previously, 
namely, in 1675, the Lords added to a standing order of their house a 
proviso, which remained up to this hour unrepealed in their jonruals, 
and stood as an order by the lords spiritual and temporal io Parliament 
aasembled—that the peerage, being aa inherent right, no bill should pass 
which imposed any test upon Peers preparatory to the delivery of their 
opinion io the deliberations of their house. How, then, happened it, he 
would ask, that this standing order, framed and entered three years be- 
fore the act of 1678, should have been suffered to remain, if the expul- 
sion ef the Catholic Peers were intended to be perpetual? He did not 
mean to set up a standing order of one branch of the legislature in com- 
petition with the law of the land, which he knew must be held to be im- 
pregnable, orto deny that ifthe one contained anything incompatible 
with the provisions ofthe other, the statute must be obeyed, and the 
standing order disregarded ; but from the circumstance of the latter be- 
ing suffered to remain, he meant to infer one of two things—either that 
the lords were at the moment in the possession and exercise of their calm 
deliberative functions, and intending the expulsion of the peers to be but 
temporary, did not revoke the standing order; or that, in the harry 
and rage of their proceeding, they forebore to panse and look back at the 
order they had just before adopted, and had acted under the influence of 
the menaces of the Commons, and under the hazard, if they refused 
aheir assent to the measures then demanded, of being involved in the 
comspiracy to murder the King, and subvert the constitution—that, 
jn fact, their sober and deliberate judgement was overpowered by the 
sense of the temporary danger in which they were involved at the 
time. As the Honse of Commons, too, had not required the suspension 
of that standing order, it was reasonable to infer that it was suffered to 
remain to be rendered available for the privileges of those peers when 
they were to be permitted to resume their temporal rights. This con 
straction derived considerable force frow the act itself; it was indeed a 
gad specimen of that legislative work which many were of opinion ought 
to be considered as peculiary unalterable and fundamental. It was a 
most unhappy example to show the wisdom and sagacity then exercis- 
ed in framing these acts. The preamble was drawn iu so clumsy a 
manner as to be unworthy of comparison with the style used even in the 
present day, when legislative acts had become so enormously obscure and 
cumbrous, as to be framed io the hurry of the moment for almost every 
purpose. The preamble declared that divers goad laws had been made 
to prevent the increase and dangers of Popery; notwithstandiag whieh, 
many apprehensions arose from the free access of Popish recasants to his 
Majesty’s person and court, principally by reason of their privilege of 
late to sit in Parliament; and it then went on to state the necessity of 
their banishment from the royal presence. The latter pact of this pream- 
ble was nonsense; for the Catholic lords had not then * of late” bad the 
privilege of sitting io parjiament; up to that period they satin the House 
ot Lords as a matter of right, and were not exciuded or affected by the 
restrictions adopted io the House of Commons. Jo the latter, some Ca- 
tholics had contrived by evasions of one kind or another to retain their 
seats, but there were three expuisions as Popish recusants. The decla- 
ration in the preamble coald only therefore apply to the Commons; and 
yet the exclusion which the Bill effected compretiended both, and in its 
consequences excluded the Lords, not only from their seats in their own 
house of Parliament, but also from presenting themselves at Court. If 
this law were to be deemed a bulwark of the constitution, how was it that 
those who looked upon it as such, should bave disregarded the great 
alteration made in it by his late Majesty in 1791, when be removed 
the liability of a Catholic Peer to be prosecuted for coming into his 
Majesty's presence, or into the Court where the King resided; (hear.) 
Jt was remarkable that while the act of the 30th of Charies II. exciud- 
ed aji Catholics, peers as wellas commoners, from the reyal presence, 
the act of 1791 should restore peers alone, and yet that peers alone 
should La placed in amost anomalous, situation by that very induigence. 
The restoration of the Catholic peers to admixsibility to the presente of 
their sovereign, was an admission of thejr privilege to attend as heredi- 
tary counsellors of the crown, notwithstanding the general deprivation 
pf privilege which the act of Charles [1. inflicted upon them. But then, 
what was the state iv which Catholic peers wese placed by the double 
operation of the old and new laws affecting them? The act of 1791 al- 
tered the oath ef supremacy so far as toadmit into the King’s presence 
asy Catholic peer who had ewern the oath that he did sot believe “that 
the Pope ef Rome, or any other foreign Prince, Prelate, State or Poten- 
tate, bath or onght to bave any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, sa- 
perierity, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly within this realm ;” be 
had only now to make this disclaimer of the{temporal power of the Pope, 
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and he was competent to tender his advice to his Sovereign in the royal 
closet. But into Parliameot beconid pot go without denying trnsub- 
stantiation, and asserting the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and adther 
faints and the sacrifice of the mass, to be superstitions and iddlatrons. 
(a laugh.) He did not mean to enter into the spirit of these distinctions 
between the denial of the temporal power of the Pope and the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation ; but it did certainly exhibit a strange 
anomaly in legislation. Here was a Catholic peer, born amougst the 
possession of other rights, to the enjoyment of two particalar privileges 
one was to sit in Parliament and to give his advice to his sovereign as 
a peer, and in the face of his colleagues and of the nation to defend 
and justify that advice im his place in the Tegislature; the other 
privilege was, as un hereditary counsellor of the crown, the right 
of entering the King’s closet and giving his Majesty such advice as 
he thought wise and expedient for the affairs of the uation. How 
was this peer placed ? If he would only deny the civil aud temporal 
power of the Pope, uo wan could prevent his entering the royal closet, 
and advising his Majesty upon his civil and temporal affairs---he might, 
if he were an assassin, plunge a poniard into his sovereign’s breast 
at such on interview, so easily and simply acquired—he might influ. 
ence the royal mind witbout danger or risk, or personal respousibility— 
the doctrine of transabstantiation must be conceded before he can enter 
Parliament. (hear, Rear). ‘Was there ever an absurdity in the precan- 
tiouary guards of legislation like this? So that the Catholic Peer conld 
according to this sagaégions and fictitious disjanction of the old oaths, go 
to St. James’s and advise his sovereign npon state affairs ; but if he turns 
his horses’ beads towards the Parliament House to justify, in his place 
as a Peer, tlie advise he had given in the royal closet, he was met by a 
justice of the peace, aud told that inte the Parliament he could not enter 
antil be took the spiritaal oaths —that the taking of these was a neces- 
sary preliminary to the privilege of defending'the counsel he had given, 
(loud evies of hear, and laughter). Was it in this spirit they were to con- 
tinue to legislate in the 19th century upon the example and authority of 
a House of Lords sitting and legislating ander duresse in the 17th centu- 
ry? And were they to continue to act upon a declaration of danger ex- 
pressed in the preamble, but repealed in the better spirit of more mo- 
dora times? From the duresse in which the House of Lords in Charles 
the Second’s time debated, and the avowed danger in the preamble of 
their act, he drew this conclusion ~ either the act of Charles the Second 
ought to be maitutained, or the partial repeal of it by the’act of 1791 
abandoned. If the one were necessary, the other could not; and the 
sooner it was with its sister provision withdrawn, the better. Amongst 
all the anomalies with which their legislation had been charged, this res» 
pecting the Catholic Peers was the greatest; {but the anomaly did not 
cease where he bad just left it, and, as the latereign of George the 3d, 
fertile in relief as it had been, had added another anomaly in endezvour- 
ing to ameliorate the condition of those who revered the late Kiug’s me- 
mory for his beneficence towards them, so it remained at the very open- 
ing of his present Majesty's auspicious reign, for King George the 4th tu 
add some little farther anomaly to the condition of his Catholic Peers, 
which, like all the preceding attempts to mitigate their condition, had 
aggravated the fate of those whom it was intended to diguify. Last 
year, for the Grst time daring a century, were Catholic Peers summoned 
to attend the ceremony of a roval coronation—an august ceremony 
which he should degrade were he to cousider as an ostentatious pa- 
rade, or mere gorgeous pageant, inst-ad of being, as it was, the 
solemn renewal oa the part of the king of afree people of the under- 
stood compact which bound them tegether; aud when bis Majesty 
appeared in person amongst them to receive the homage of his no- 
bles, his officers—of, in in fact, all the orders of the realm. This 
solemn and magnificient ceremony, be it recollected, took place in the 
presence of the representatives of the Potentates of Catholic as well 
as Protestant Europe, with all that awfal and imposing Majesty, 
which was grranged to accompany fhe appearance of the Kiug 
on such an océasion, when snrroinded by a great and free peo- 
ple, and which vo doubt the ambaSsadors were fo report tothe King’s 
allies througbout the world. Who, on that great occasion, o’ertopped 
the whole peerage of Great Britain ?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Who 
was it that the King selected to return thanks to the peers of the realm 
and his other loving subjects, when they had risen to pay the homage of 
pléading his Majesty's health?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Who 
did homage on that memorable day as premier peer, in the preserice of 
the assembled peerage of the kingdom ?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
(kear.) Do you imagine (continu-d Mr. Canning) that it never occured 
to the representatives of the Potentates of Europe, thea contemplating 
this imposing spectacle ?—Do you imagine that not only the ministers of 
Catholic Austria, Catholic France, but of States more bigotted (if there 
be any bigotted) to the Catholic religion, to reflect that the moment this 
solemn ceremony was over, the Duke of Norfolk became disseised of 
the exercise of bis privileges among his fellow-peers, stripped of bid 
robes of office, and of his peerage, which were to be worn by the other 
peers, of whatever degree, but by him were to be laid aside and hung 
up until the distant—be it a very distant-day, when the coronation of 
8 successor to Tiis present most gracious Sovereigu should again call 
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‘him forth to assist in ‘the solemnization. (cheers.) Thus, before 


the eyes of the peers and people of Engiand, in the presence 
of the representatives of the illustrious princes of the nations 
of the world, the Duke of Norfoik standing highest in rank among 
tle peers, the Lord Clifford, like him, representing a leng line of 
illastsions and heroic ancestry, were to appear merely called forth and 
furnished for the pageant, like the wax candies and lustres that flamed 
and sparkled in the scene; and then, when they had graced the solem- 
nity of the day, to be, like them, thrown by as useless and temporary 
formalities. (cheers.) They were alone, among all those who had the 
privilege of paying their homage to the King, shut out from assisting 
the councils of their vation, and testifying by their votes their loyalty 
and daty to his Majesty aud his people. (hear.) Was it not, be would 
ask, trifling with their feelings, to tell them that they were unworthy of 
their individual share in the legislation of that coantry, ia whose most 
august ceremony they were yet deemed worthy 40 take so pre-eminent 
apart, and were acknowledged to have performed it with so much dis 
tinguished dignity ? (hear.) It would be better policy to have left them 
uuder all their disabilities unnoticed in that day of state, than to bring 
them forward in the front of the ceremony and splendour of such an 
occasion, and expose them in the eyes of the world to the humiliation 
of being supposed to labour under that natural disqualification ia ad- 
dition to their civil exclusion—of being satisfied with the trampery 
distinction (for such in comparison it was) of being ivtrusted with a 
place in that pageant, while they were deemed nnworthy of enjoying 
the more substantial privileges of their birth and rank. (laud cries of hear.) 
Compare the situationio which the Cathalic peers were placed at the 
coronation, with that of auy of the other illustrious personages assembled 
onthe occasion. All others appeared adding the formal display of their 
raok to the enjoyment of its move substantial attributes, while they alene 
were invited to a momentary possession of distinction in the state, 
which almost iu the same instant they were called apon to abandon; and 
every repetition of which must convey to ingennous minds, not the 
exaltation af rank, but its additional degradation. (hear, hear.) In vain 
may they trace back the glories of their ancestry—in vain may they 
appealto the long experieace of their own loyalty and their worth, their 
plivilege was still to hoist the banner in the recurring day of chivalrous 
pomp, but talay it down when that day had passed, and to forege 
all. the real and bubstantial advantages of their illustrious rank 
and condition in the community in which they lived, until they 
could obey the eall of their legislative oppouents, and cease to utter 


spiritual and ecclesiastical homilies according to the practice of 


their ancestors. (eheers.) Having stated thus much as applicable 
to the case of the English Catholic peers, he should now for a 
moment turn to the condition of the Catholic peers in his sister king- 
dom. Ia the course of the late royal visit of his Majesty to Ireland— 
@ visit which he agreed with his right hon. friend (Mr. Plunkett) in 
thinking was as wach a measure of wisdom as of grace—a noble lord of 
the Catholic religion (the Earl of Fingail) was, by the grace aud favour 
of his Majesty, decorated with the siband of the national order of Ive- 
land (the order of St. Patrick). He (Mr. Canning) was carions to learn 
it there were any circumstances connected with this ma:k of distiaction, 
which made it come with peculiar grace and favour from the King to the 
Earl of Fingall. Hehad therefore directed his attention to the Statutes 
of the order, aud in the preamble read the qualifications which the per- 
sonage was supposed to possess who was selected for the distinguished 
honoor of being a knight of St. Patrick. It set out with declaring “ that 
whereas it hath heen the custom of the wisest and most beneficient prin- 
ces to distinguish their loyal and dutiful subjects by marks of hononr, 
and thereby to point out their eminent merits and services, as an exam- 
ple to excite the emulation of others to attain similar distinction.” These 
were the reasons which re-ommended and justified the selection of Lord 
Fingall for so high a mark of his Majesty's favour, But as the emaiation 
avhich that most graeions act.was to excite, how was that to be exem- 
plified? Did not the law of the land place Lord Fingall, when be depart- 
ed from the court of Dublin to his own estate in the country in a worse 
situation as to the real exercise of political power than any of the labour- 
ets who tilled the ground aronnd his dwelling? Lord Pingall, because 
of being a Catholic peer, was not only wholly disqualified from 
sitting or voting in either house of Parliament, but also from voting at 
the election of a member for either, (Acer, bear, heavy.) The tillers 
of bis ground, Catholie or Protestant could, perhaps, the very humb- 
lest among them, vote at the election of a member to represent him 
in Parliament, while Lord Fingail alone was not theaght fit to be 
introsted with the privilege of voting at the election of any of the 
representative peergot Ireland. (hear, hear.) Was thatan anomaly 
which ought to have perpetual existence ? Here he begged to say, that 
if the house allowed him te bring in the bill which he meant to propose 
to their consideration, he meant to include tbe Irish as well as the 
English Peers, and that the former should have the privilege of being 
candidates for the rapresentative peerage, as well ua voting at the elec- 
tiows fer their ewa bedy. (hear, hear.) He kad as yet considered the 
act of L678 only in a poljtical point of view; but be should greatly un- 
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derrate its importance, if he were not to say that its operation upon the 
individuals who snffered by it was peculiarly distressing aad impolitic. 
One could not possibly look at the period aud circnmstaaces of the pass- 
ing of that act, withont seeing that the House of Lords was wader du- 
esse at the time, and had been instigated to pass the measure by false 
pretences. (hear, hear.) Whenhe spoke of false pretences, he begged 
to repeat his former observation, that were the motives real instead of 
being false—were the objects to extinguish the Catholic peerage, instead 
of to eacinde the Dake of York, (a right and necessary measure at the 
time )—if it had been just at the time, instead of being doubtful aod sus- 
picious, anil he would say, that the necessity for contiuuing the inflicti- 
on of these restrictions had long since passed away. Were the five 
Catholic peers who were not tried proved guilty, instead of no charge 
being attempted to be substantiated against them—were Lord Stafford as 
guilty as be was believed to be innocent—he should have still to say thet 
no political grounds had been made out, to visit upon the Catholic peer- 
age perpetual disabilities—(kear, hear.)—he should have still te say 
that the pretexts upon which the operation of these laws was attempted 
to be sustained, could not be admitted ia reason or in justice—that their 
whoie spirit and tenour was ieconsistent with the principle of Britishlaw 
—that it was revolting to humanity, if even the pretexts were true, to 
brand remote posterity with eternal penalties for their acts of times long 
ceasing to influence the present age. But when all these pretences 
were false—when the origin of these acts, the Popish plot, was built 
upon the fabrication of abandoned wretches committing the most enor- 
mous perjury, then he would ask upon what groands were these exclusi- 
ous to be justified, with what grece could any man call for their prolonga- 
tion? He (Mr. Canning) contended, that to these Catholic peers, not only 
in reference to their quality as peers of the land, bat to their feelings and 
their characters as men, the country owed an atonement, for the blood 
which had been shed, for the wounds which had been inflicted, for the 
punishments with which they had been visited. The ceuntry owed then 
a relief from those restraints which it bad decreed in its severity; and 
whieh, even if they were merited by the original transgressors, had 
been too severely imposed upon their anoffending posterity, In com- 
mon fairness and candour, he thought the house aust believe, tbat Par- 
liament had formerly taken the Popish confessions, on which they pre- 
ceeded, not in any deep and entire convietion of their truth, bat iv that 
sort of unexamining belief, which made them think that those confessions 
contained enongh te effect the accomplishment of (heir object; and that 
although they imagined it might be sufficient to carry euch a parliamen- 
tary object, they did not auppose it would go any farther. Now, 
if he found that the act alladed to was passed by the same impulse, as 
it were, which brought Lord Stafford to the block; that, surely, fur- 
nished a ground of suspicion as to its real object, which Parliament 
wonld do well nowtoremove. Here again, he might be permitted to 
aay, that he was far from feeling any desire to enter npon this litigated 
question. He proposed only to propownd the facts, and they were 
these—that the accusation against Lord Stafford and his confederacy, 
was got: up hastily, as a harbinger to the subsequent bill; aod, with- 
out dorbt, as a propable means of effecting his ruin, that those means, 
eventually, so far succeeded .as that not only the vencrable person 
designated in the bill, but the whole of the Cathelic Peers of the realm 
were excinded from Pariiament—that in purstance of this acca- 
sation, the Earlfof Stafford was brought to trial, condemned, and behead- 
ed---that in abont 6 or 7 years after that event, the principal witnesses 
against him were convicted of perjury (Acar ); and after that conviction, 
a bill reversing Lord Stafford’s attainder was brought into the House of 
Lords, aud passed there; bot that en its coming down to the Henee of 
Commons, it was rejected. This rejection was accounted for by some 
-bistorians, on the ground of the house's disinclination te eutertain a 
bill of this nature: while others acenanted for it, and as he (Mr. 
Canniog) thonght sufficiently, by the éatervention of the questions 
which naturally cecupied their attention apee the occasion of the Dnke 
of Monmouth’s landing; besides whieh, that parliament soon ceased te 
ait. True it wae, that after that parliament had been dissolved, the bill 
was not reversed; true it was, that Titus Oates, who had bees con- 
victed of perjury, and althongh he eould mot sustain bis accusations, 
was, after the revolation, pensioned by Government; yet he (Me. Can- 
ning) was very mach afraid that all this was no recognition of the pria- 
ciple of that bill, that iike mapy other: unjust measures, it bad been 
enacted, not so much from any feeling ef ite justice or its policy, as on 
account of the 
** Res dara, et regni novitas——"” 


of the temper and condition of the times. He was fearful that it had 
not been much considered or looked into; and he was the rather con- 
firmed in this opinion, when be found a sensible and judicious historian 
like Mr. Hume capable of publishing this remark on the bill for attaint- 
ing Lord Stafford: —“ The bil fixed so deep a reproach on the former 
proceedings of the exclusionists, that it met with great opposition 
among the Lords; and it was at last, after one reading, dropped by the 
Commons. Thoigh the reparation of injustice be the second honoue 
which a nation can attain, the present emergence seemed very impreper 
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for granting so fall a justification to the Catholics, and throwing so foul 
@ stain on the Protestaets.” The statement of the historian, then, was, 
that some justification was to be found ‘for Parliament, not so mach on 
the merits of the case, as on the expediency of separating those merits, 
which already weighed so strongly on the miads of the members, from 
it. He(Mr. Canning) would not say whether or no Mr. Hame was 
right im this statenseat, but he himself drew from it the same inference 
which be bad already drawn from the acts of Charlies the Second’s reign. 
Had Parliament now any simtiar reasons for excluding the Catholic 
peere?> (heer, hear.) Could it experience any difficulty in making, as 
far as lay io its power, atenement: to their desceadants? Were the 
same jealousies now to be consulted? Was there any reason why the 
judgment of the house should now be inflneaced to adept measares 
tending tg destroy the eniformity and equity of that constitntion to 
which we ewed our immortal form of government, and our otherwise 
equal laws? (hear, hear.) Or, would they now be disposed to defend 
every act of a Government whose proceedings were to be excus- 
ed on the score ef expediency? But, though the reversal of that 
act of attainder did not pass, aod though Oates was pensioned as 
having been a martyr (aod if he was not a martyr, he was a vietim, 
for it must be admitted, notwithstanding that he did mot adequately 
atone for bis wickedness, he did suffer to such a degree as earned for 
him scrong-ali descriptions of men, feelings of commiseration for the 
severity of hie panishment); the historian appeared to feel that-it had 
been better if that peasion had net been couferred. From the ex- 
tract whicl be (Mr. Canning) bad read, the bouse would have perceived 
thet Mr, Hume, witheut giving. any opinion as to the injustice of with- 
holding the reversal of the attainder, had rather defeaded it-on prin- 
ciples of expediency, Y¥et this was the cold observation of the same 
writer, who, vith regard to the execution of Lord Stafford, bad spok- 
en thas :—*“ This is the jast bleod which was shed on account of the 
Popish plot; anincident, whieh for the credit of the nation, it were 
better to-bury in eternal oblivion; but which it is necessary to perpe- 
tnate, as-weil to maintain the truth of history, as to warn, if possibie, 
theie posterity aud ali mankiod,.vever again to fail inte so shamefal 
and barbarous a. delusion.” Rapin had thie remark upon the failure 
of the measure :---* The Lords, in passing the biil, did it rather to oblige 
the King, thao with any view todo justice to Lord Stafford. Bat we 
Gommons did not entertain tue same deference for the wish2sof James ; 
4t was lostin that house, after a second reading, aud was never heard 
of more.” Yet, inspite of the truth of these reiauons- -:a spue of the 
representations of the historians be had aamed, and of the pe:juies of 
Oates---what were the opinions of more impa: tia! Judges on the subject 
ef Lord Stafford’s attainder, as they had been detivered at a later period 
of our history? Lu the year 1756, ow the question which was abuat 
that time raised as to the abatemutoi Me. Warren Hasting’s iampeach- 
ment, considerable debates took place voit in the House of Commvuas 
and Heuse of Lords. lu the discussion of precedents ou that occasiun 
the case of Lord Stafford, as to the covtinwation or discontinuation of 
an impeachment after the dissolution o1 a pariameat, was very mach 
toed on. it was bis (Mr. Canaiug’s) mieution to quote the opi- 
nions of two very distin.wished men, aud he was sure that their vames 
alone would command alltention —they were tue late Lords Thuriew aud 
Kemyom Lord Thurlow, auduubtediy, was not a favourer of Cathouic 
emancipation; aad Lord Kenyon, he beheved, was as little affected .0- 
wards it; at any-rate, it would be aliowed, that the latter bad not ve- 
queathed to his posterity any vehement affection fer it. Lord Thaclow 
declared ** that be disdained a precedent which was derived irom tines 
when accusations, darkly contrived, and impadently: alleged against 
innocent men, were greedily entertained.--when individuals were liable 
to suffer in their lives and fertumes, not because they-had committed 
crimes egainst the state, but because they had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to this or that party ia the state.” Lord Kenyon's opiwion 
was still more marked aud decided;.be also rejeeted the precedent; 
and he said that whatever, while their passions were excited, and their 
feelings were strong, mea niught have the thought, at the tune, of the 
conviction and seatence of Lord Statiurd, be firinly believed: that there 
was no one of thom who, whev fteason bad resumed her seat, and sover 
reflection bad dissipated the mists of prejudice, would net bave thought 
with him (Lord Kenyon) thatthe execation of the Earl of Stathord wasa 
legal murder.” (hear.). Ow this: partof the subject, therefore, it might 
be enough for bim (M4). Canning) to observe, that be placed the opinion 
of the late Lord Kenyon againse the evidence of Titus Oates. (« laugh: ) 
But it was not alone on these coucurieut Lestimomes, important as they 
were, that he relied. He mast implicitly beheveia the dying prote-ta- 
tions of Lord Stafford. He did believe in the ianoceuce of thuse other 
peers, who like Lord Stafford, were accused; but who we.e not, as he 
was, pot upoo their trial, It was impossibiemotito feel, that the succession 
of corrupted wituesses, the fate of Stafford, and the expuision of the Catho- 
lic press from Parliament, were aii of them parts of the same sysiem. 
The chain of tacts was uabroken; and the reasoamgs upoa them were 
istefragable. Those who had called apou the Parliament to exciade the 
Gatholie peers, and who founded that appeal on the ground of the Popisa 
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plot, staked the trath oftheir charges epon the fate of Lord Stafford’s 
bill. Now he (Mr. Canning) contendéd, that the trath and equity of the 
bili (the 30:h Charles If ) which he wished the house te modify, came as 
completely te issue upon the fate of Lord Stafford himself. The innocence 
of that nobleman, he trusted, he had alrexdy ciearly domonstrated. Ii 
was, thea, mpon these two grounds, that he thought the Parliament of 
this-day-ought to revoke the measure to which’ bis motion referred. 
They ought to dose fitst, because, constitationally speaking, they bad 
violated an inherent priaciple—a priaciple which, according to thé 
feelings of ali those who possessed it, as well as’ in the respective jndg- 
ments of these whe had consented to its abrogation, was of so inherent 
a nature, so completely a birthright, that it ought never to Le attacked, 
exeepting apon occasions that attacked property and‘ life ifself. Se- 
condly, the act in question ought to be altered; became the punishment 
which, if carried witlr it, if it was just with regard to the circumstances 
under whieh it-wasinilcted; would continue to be just, while those cir: 
cumstances should continne, or others of a similar character, sliould arise 
in their place. Bat it was anjast, because it bad visited for more thaa 
atonement; it had visited not the erime, but the inoocent posterity 
of those who were said to have been criminal, It was anothér urgent 
reason why this biltshoatd be repeated —that it was founded ‘apoa evi. 
dence, the trath of which Parliament’ bad had the best means of trying 
by the rules of legal evidence: aod, it the jadyment of every impartial 
man upon the question of their galt or innocence, against whom that 
bill was enacted, their innocence was substantiated. He (Mr. Canning) 
was not to be dererred 1m considering the consequences of which such 
a measure as-this projected a'teration might be productive, by being 
totd of the anomaly whick it woald introdace into the censtitation. When 
geotiemen said, that they found Koman Catholics excluded trom Par- 
liament, and ‘that therefore so they onght to coutinue; he would beg 
leave to remind them, that the anomaly of which they complained had 
existed for more than a ceutary, without affecting the prosperity of 
the state, er encroaching upou its liberties; He novst remind thens, 
that rights which remained on one side, and rigins which were enjoyed 
upon the other, were uot one and the same thing; he must tell them 
that eligibiiity aud possession were irot the same tins; for the one was 
to be argued upon groands of expediency, the other on that of justice. 
No maa coald think more sincerely than he did; that they did wrong in 
refusing to Roman Gathoiics seats in that house; but that was a dif- 
fereut wrong from the one of which he compiaived. It was, indeed, the 
withholding of an important rignt; but the rnght had ia ali aves been 
clogged with difficuities and impediments. Hardly at avy time had it 
been entirely admitted, of tranqailly enjoyed, ssmce the Returmation. 
Bit the wroug to which the Cathole poet had been s.unj ected was of a 
totaliy different kind. Ue was the deprivatfon-of aright, witieh was as 
much his as his property and life. He (Mr. Canning) trusted’ be had 
shown this-on the futlest evidence. He was as mach-unwiliing as any 
mau coutd be, to make invidions references, whiie he wis ed to see the 
Catholic peers restored to their own house, whrere they bad so clear a 
right to sit. Those noblemen, it was hardly needtul that he should say, 
placed in the ewalted situations which they occupied, did net wish to see 
their fellow Catholics of inferior rank deprived of their priviieges, and 
subject also to exclusion from-the pariiament. Bathe mast contend 
that as on the one hand, the right taken away was not the same, so, on 
the other, bad the indictron of punishment been beyond all propertiun. 
A number of contingencies might operate-te pre cent tie eutrance of the 
untitled Cathviic into pariiament, supposiog bis omer disabii ties were 
removed, which he would be liavie to, however, in common with every 
candidate whatever. He might be an officer of the reveune —be might 
not have the requisite pecuniary qualification; or the might not, like 
hendreds of others whe had gone berore him, have the good fortune to 
be chosen. Bat hedid not, Inke the Cathoie peer, bear avout him the 
distinctive mark of his exciasion—the badge of-deprivations. (heur,) 
No man ever met the present Duke of Nortolk, forinsiance, in compa- 
ny, withoat knowing that that nobleman was shut out trom the councils 
of his sovereign. (Aear.) Nene ever saw the coronet which sparkled 
on his brow, without a feeling that it branded rather than distinguished 
its illustrious possessor; no men could: hear his wide possessions, his 
proud titles enumerated, without being sensible that their owner 
wat degraded by such an exclesion. The proceeding itseli which 
bad. prodaced this injustice might be so stated. Parliement had 
taken ftom thse peers a right, and inflicted on thenr a grievous 
wrong. The right honourable geutieman thea proceeded to show, 
twat the hardebip of exclusion bore most disproportionately upon 
the Peers protessing the Romaa Catholic religion. The ancovira- 
dicted principle of his (Mr. Cauning’s) present motion; was the ex- 
ciusion of several of them from their seats iu the Howse of Lords. 
The exclusion of Roman Catholics trom Parliament wos a question 
which rested on soled, but on ditfereat merits ; the peealiarity of the peers’ 
case consisted in their situation, by no means the same as-that of others 
of the same religion - iu the nature of that right which they had host — 
in the injustice through which they had lost it—and ie the inflictions 
which the statute of exclusion had-occasioned them, And so-far from 
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paying an excessive homage to rank or property, or station, in selecting 
these illustrious victims as the objects of redresa, he (Mr. Canning) did 
them hard justice, They had stood by for nea: ly 50 years. while to other 
Roman Catholics great relaxations of disabliag laws, and mony privi- 
leges, had heen conceded. They had stood by silent and contented spee- 
tators of the benefits couferred on others (cheering); and if ‘ie naw pre. 
sented himself to carry thei¢ appeal before Parliament, hie i only 
‘say (without feeling it necessary to refer more particular! to tuese dis- 
tinguished persons), that, though perhaps it was not agains: their will, it 
was certainly withont their concurrence. (cheeriag.) The rrable 
member for Somersetshire (to whom he was much obliged ‘or the atten. 
tion with which he had that evening honoured him) word, he was sure, 
ackoowledge that he (Mr. Canning) had now shown that his present 
proposition would not impair the arenment as to th oral 
tion, That was as mnch a case by itself, and stood upon as peculiar 
grounds, as any case in Westminster-hall, which had no relation to the 
one that was to follow. It was to he argued on its awn merits; it pos- 
sessed a separate priociple. Certain he (Mr. Canning) felt, that what- 
ever the honourable barronet (Sir T. Lethbridge, we believe) might think 
asto that general question, he would not withhold his consent to relieve 
the Catholic peers from those inflictions to which they had so long 
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been subjected; inflictions—pnnishments—of which they had not, 
assurrediy, been deserving, but which were at present injnrions to these 
individuals. So confident did he feel in the view which he had taken 
of the injustice of the act of Charles, that if it were possible to 
bring the case before any trianal of the econntry which should have the 
power of revising the proceedings of the legislature, he was certain that 
the Catholic peers would carrv their claim before it. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the Popish plot into consideration, their cotemporaneons 
effect upon that house of the legislature which passed the measure 
ia question. a bill enacted so reluctantly and all the featares of which 
that very honse declared, by a protest still extant on their journals, to 
be hostile to the constitution; and considering the innocence of those 
against whom its provisions were levelled, particularly of Lord Stafford, 
he felt justified in saying that there was no jary which, npon sacha 
case, would not hold that the Catholic peers were entitled to the restor- 
ation of their place in Parliament. Now what would be the effect of a 
resolntion of this kind? Tt was hardly necessary to consider the effect 
of carrying the wider question. He would not say, indeed, that the 
Success of the present proposition might sot induce a desire of seeing 
the Catholics generally eligible to parliament. But how different wac 
that qnestion, and supposing them eligible, how few would he returned ? 
(hear, hear.) So firmly was the degradation attached to them by the 
Jong disabilities of many years, that very few wonld find their way into 
‘that house, even when admissible to it. Any thing which removed 
from any part of that body a portion of this degradation, was, “ pro tmto,”’ 
a relief from oppression ; and on this account the admission of the Ca- 
tholic peers would efface some part of their wrongs. What! was not 
the whole clergy of England ennobled by having its prelates in the 
House of Lords, althongh there was an express statute prohibiting any 
mere parson from sitting in the Commons House of Parliament, and a 
rule of common law to the same effect? Was it possible that body in 
the state shonld not pattake of the dignity or degradation attaching to 
those who were atits head? Did not the meanest Catholic in the king- 
dom sympathise with the Duke of Norfolk for the sufferings endured by 
Jhim on account of his exclusion from rights to which the meanest Catho- 
lic might not even indulge the desire of attaining? No better illustra- 
tion could be applied to this part of the question, than one drawn from 
.& plan which was matured by the genins of a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Peel.) A scheme was snzgested for paying of ; at stated periods, 
Jarge masses of notes by bars of gold. Then it was said that the poor 
man’s paper note wonid be devreciated in value, while the rich man 
could carry hundreds of his notes to the Bank, and get them exchanged 
for bullion. The government, however, wisely adopted the scheme, 
and an enactment followed to make it permanent; buatit had never 
_been acted upon, The consequence was, the value of the enrrency was 
speedily raised from one end of the country to the other: and the note 
_of the poor man was speedily replaced by gold coin to its amount, al- 
though he could have nothing to do with the purchase of the bara of gold. 
So, if Parliament shonid determine to admit the Catholic peers to their 
_seats, although the Catholic peasantry could be little affected, so far as 
regarded any prospect of their reaching parliamentary honours, vet they 
would find the benefit of such a measure, beeanse the character of the 
Roman Catholic body would be immediately raised thronghout the king- 
dom. He trasted that he had thus far falfilled his promise of not diverg- 
ing into the general question of Catholic disabilities ; and ifhe should now 
be met with any assertions that this was opening the whole question, and 
thea with the argument upon it, he shonid consider bis eanse as gained. 
(cheering.) He desired to know, first of all, whether the House of Com- 
_ mons hail been informed on what principle the Catholic peers were ex- 
, eluded from the House of Lords ander the 30th Charles II., after they 
had been expressly cited and returned there by Elizabeth at the time 
when she imposed the oath of supremacy on the House of Commons. He 
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did not think it by any means clear that Elizabeth imposed that oath even 
on the House of Commons with any decided intention of excluding Ro- 
man Catholics from Parliament. The oaths administered to Catholics 
were of two sorts ; séme putting them bona fide upon the test of their al- 
legiance, while others had been framed (their aliegiance being decided 
in the miads of the framers), not as the test of loyalty, bat of Catholicism. 
He was confident that this was trae, just as much as he was thai the enact- 
ments of the 80th of Chas. LI. were devised, not as a test of allegiance, but 
with a foreknowledge in the mind of their framers that they should find 
some oath which the Catholics would not take. He thought that the 30th 
of Charles IL. wasin no part of it a re-enacting bil! ; for though it imposed 
the oath of allegiance, it re-imposed it alio intultu. The 30th of Charles IL, 
to the disqnalifications which itimposed upon the Catholics, added the 
cld ones of Elizabeth: why were they added, but for one of two reasons 
— either with the view ofexclading the Duke of York from the throne, as 
he was then a Catholic, or else in consequence of the exposition of the 
Popish plet? If it was in consequence of the Popish plot, ie (Mr. Can- 
ning) desired to know, not whether this or that gentlemin thought ita 
true narrative, but whether the House of Commons thought that the 
Catholic Peers were justly or unjustly impeached. (hear, hear.) Ifan- 
justly, why was the bill framed to exclude them from Parliament? If 
justly why were they not put npontheir trial? » (hear, hear.) If he were 
told that one of them was brought to trial, he desired to ask whether his 
innocence was not clearly established? And if it was not, he wished to 
ascertain, whether all the posterity of those Catholic Peers were to be 
included in an eternal proscription? Eveniu this case, it would be, not 
because the Earl of Stafford had been desirous of overthrowing the 
State, but becanse he had been nnjustly accused of such an intention, and 
decapitated, He asked whether, in the present day, any reasonable 
fears could be entertained ofthe Pope himself, of the attempts of Popish 
insendiaries, or the fabrication of Popish plots (alaugh,) for these had 
been the grounds of a statute of disabilities which were at once the 
memorial and the ouly justification of their origin, (hear, hear.) In 
rendering this homage to jnstice, there was no danger of establishing 
anv improper precedent which should hereafter guide the experience 
of Parliament. Undoubtedly the whole qvestion of Catholic disability or 
admissibility could rest only on grounds of political expediency, operate 
ing upon those common and natural rights which it was obligatory upow 
every bodytorespect. Heclaimed for the Catholic Peers as a matter of 
right, and nothing else. As aquestionofright, it could not stand upon 
grounds which should render it necessary for him to open the general 
question. He would appeal to that honse, and to all the aets which it had 
pasced in favour of the constitutional rights of the people —he appealed 
not from the former to the present times, but from ancestor to ancestor, 
from Shaftesbury to Barnet, from Oates to Elizabeth —he appeal. 
edto them and to experience, for the evidence of the justice and 
policy upon which the claim of the Catholic Peers was founded. He 
called upon them not to adopt the opinions of Hume, nor to defend a 
wrong measure, rather than concede a point to be injured, (cheers.) He 
could assure the House, that he would not have bronght this question 
forward, had he not felt the necessity of doing justice as far as he could to 
the case of the Catholic Peers? and he now called upon them to restore 
those rights by.a determination which should be inthe eye of humanity 
chariatable, and in the name of God just. The right honourable gentle. 
man concluded amidst lond cheering from both sides of the house, by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so mach of an act of the 30th 
of Charles II. as debars Roman Catholic peers from the exercise of their 
right to sit aud vote in the house of Lords. 


A gentleman, whose name we understood to be Agar Ellis, seconded 
the motion, 


Mr. Secretary PEEL then rose, and commenced his address by 
remarking, that ifhis right henonrable friend (Mr, Canning) knew the 
fuli extent of the admiration which he (Mr. Peel) entertained of his abi- 
lities—if he knew the delight and gratification that never fiiled to attend 
those who were present at the exhibition of them, he might pechaps think 
him (Mr. Peel) a little presumptuous in offering at so early a period 
some answer toa speech thus eloquent and impressive. But on an arena 
like that, it was important that every reason actually existing, and proe 
ducing an overative effect, should be explained ; whether it tended to 
the one side or the other, among all those who were found uot to arrive 
at the same conclusion. With this persuasion, he intended to follow 
his right honourable friend, haud passibus quis it was true, from the 
point at which he set out, through the line of argument he had adopted. 
The fancy of the house had been engaged, by the brilliant metaphors 
employed in the speech of his right honourable friend ; their passions had 
also been inflamed by appeals that conld affect their passions only ; and 
it was impessible for him, however necessary, to contend against all this 
fervour, to reat on aught but sober reasoning. He was pertectiy willing 
to avoid, in bis argument, all discussion ‘of the general pr inciple, and 
did not hesitate (theugh he who gave the challenge, should leave pet haps 
to his oppenent the choice of armonr) to eater the field within the li. 
mits prescribed by his right honourable friend. An commencement, then, 
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he would say that he could perceive no sonnd reason for exempting Ro- 
man Catholic Peers trom political restrictions to which a whole cemmani- 
ty professing the same religions tenets were by law subject. (hear, 
hear) He shonid not, he ho ed, be regarded as one forgetf:! of the 
respect due to high moral character, or insensible to the dignity which 
attached to hereditary rank and station, in the course which he now 
felt it his duty to parsne. (Aear.) The house might be assnred 
that he acknowledged not that “rigid philosophy” which in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Johnson overlooked these distinctions, nor should Ire be 
diverted either by that or any other canse from examining closely and 
respectfully at the same time, the propositions of his right honourable 
friend. This design he hoped to adhere to without artifice or exception 


and not at all availing him of ancient criticism, whichin one of its maxims 
would recommend a more cautious proceeding— 


et que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit— 


he should avoid all extraneous allusion, nor deviate in the least, if he 
could possibly gnard himself against it. (hear.) The first objection 
then, and it had not escaped hts right honourable friend's notice, was, 
that by adopting the resolntion the house wonld be dealing with a ques- 
tion that exclusively regarded the other House of Parliament. (hear, 
hear.) It was acknowledged that a question of this kind evidently re- 
ferred to poliev that must in a great measure bewecided upon precedent. 
Now he (Mr. Pee!) doubte? strongly, whether any of the precedents 


quoted on this occasion furnished an adeqnate authority for the view 
taken by his right hononrable friend. 


The first, if not sole example of 
that house disabling certain 


, rs, or at all legislating on the qualifica- 
tions of persons to sit inthe other honse of Parliament, was in 1640, and 


it was incumbent on them to recollect the circumstances of the time, and 
the peculiar feelings which then prevailed. (hear, hear.) Then, indeed, 
certain members ofthe other house were affected by a vote of the Com- 
mons; but it wasnot an example which it was probable they would be 
anxions to imitate. (hear.) It was not till the 30th Charles If. that 
the legislature naturally enough wished to repeal the former act (hear,) 
and imposed a necessity for a declaration against transubstantiation, 
which indicated that the peers were alone snbject to the oath of supre- 
macy. His right hononrable friend had arened, that in practice and ef- 
fect, Roman Catholic peers were not excluded from seats in Parliament 
till the year 1778. Certainly they were not, except by the oath of sn- 
premacy, whilst others were restraimed hy different obligations. It 
shonid not, however, be forgotten, that this did comprehend a question 
thich had Ziven rise to opinions directly adverse, Anthorities of a very 
eantradictoty nits: might be produced ; bow far, and in what way, 
did his right box aul@ friend propose to use them ? He was ready to 
wait till those on tie other side, however antiquated or musty, should be 
advauced, and shouid reserve till future opportunity the introduction of 
‘yeir adversaries. Then might come an immediate decision, as to the 
uifferences of footing npon which peers and commoners stood before the 
reiga of Charles II. But the house at this moment could not fai! to bear 
in mind, that the whole suiject had been recently disenssed, and that it 
had reached a kind of settlement which it was hoped might cause much 
of previous agitation to subside, and might bring the subjects of one 
King and {: overnment to that community of feeling which was so desira- 
hle in every neriod. His right honourable friend, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, (Mr. Plonkett), bad in his [ate most inrpressive 
speech viewed the question in this light. It was oot till the case of Sir 
Solomon Swale, who had been previously convicted of recusancy, that 
the act of the $6: Charles 11. was passed—120 years after the original 
actof Elizabeth. His right honourable friend omitted all mention of 
these circumstances, however connected with 21s argument in support of 
the doctrine—that the prevailing policy of those times wae often sacri- 
ficed and yielded to mations of civilright. The argument of Sir R. Saw- 
ver as stated in ovr ‘aw books, was entirely opposed to the inference 
which it bad that wm eit been endeavoured to establish. Eis right honour- 
able friend “Mr. Pisnkett) was indeed mistaken in the wee that he had 
made of this portion of ovr history. What was the title of the act which 
passed in 1678? [twas “the better to secure the King’s Government, 
by disabling Roman Catholics to sit in Parliament, &c.”” Here was no 
manifestation of any difference in the views entertained by our ancestors 
as regarded different classes of Roman Catholics, But his cight hononr- 
abie friend (Mr. Canning), who made this motion, seemed to think that 
it rested on a ground peculiar to itself His opinion uppeared to be, 
that there was an ivherent privilege io the pee: .ge. aot to be tampered 
“sith onder any bat the most extraordinary cireunntances, or dangers of 
che most imminent satnure, To *his opincon he (Mr. Peel) objected on 
voustitutional principles. {hear wear.’ Hebegeed leave to deny that 
peers were exempted from any of the restrictions or disabilities that 
were still applicable ta commoners. Jet them look, if they pleased, to 


the Irish anion? and what, he asked, would they discover there that 
cootraveued this proposition. ft ex ted, indeed, some anomsly ; but 
the iaferen 


e irom it was directiy the other way. Peers remained liable 


Ye the *-me pupisbments Gnd penaliics as commoners ; but they were to 
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ait in Partiamnent (he of course alluded to Irish Protestant peers) by the 
title of election. But as this was not altogether a novel regolation, as 
a similar principle had been adopted in the onion with Scotland, was 
it not a little surprising that his right honoureble friend should have 
abstained from all mention of, or allusion ta, this laet event? (hear, 
hear.) His right honourable friend had at least forburne from reminding 
the honse of one part of that celebrated treaty, and it was left to him 
(Mr. Peel) to submit to Parliament whether they wovld now qualify 
Catholic Peers to sit amonz them, or respect, ¢o nomine, that article of 
of the Act of Union, in which it was specificaliy declared that no person 
being a Papist should vote for, or sitas any Member of the estates of 
thatrealm? (hear, hear.) Conld it be denied that this article now torm- 
ed as valid a barrior against the contemplated innovation, as any statute 
or national contract on record? It went toshew that no such doctrine 
as that of any inherent privilege existing in the peers was recognized 
by Lord Somers, or the other great Whig ministers of that day. If they 
had acknowledged the principle, wonld they ever have admitted or 
sanctioned a provision that must so effectually subvert it? (hear, hear.) 
No: had they held the opinion of his right honourable friend, they would 
never have thus attempted to bind future Parliaments to a fixed and 
determinate policy, But it had been maintained, that the Commons 
never interfered with the privileges of Peers, except in cases that would 
affect their lives. This was evidently not correct: the coutrary had been 
already indicated. With regard to the Roman Catholic Peers of Eng- 
land, they were in number as had been stated, not more than six or 
seven. Now did his right honourable friend’s measare provide only for 
the introduction of these peers to seats in the other house? No; it 
invested the Crown with the power of an unlimitted increase. (hear, 
hear.) Whilst one branch af the legislature was subject to a variety of 
changes,the other was to be free from every alteration, but that which ema- 
nated from the Crown. Whilst the House of Commons, sitting as represen- 
tatives of the people, with limited functions and a temporary existence, 
submitted to certain tests, upon what ground reconcileable to the con- 
stitution were members of the other honse to be exempted? Hedesired 
also to inquire, where was the necessity for recognizing this supposed 
right in the peerage, admitting it to exist? (hear, hear.) It did not 
appear to him to be either necessary or expedient. His right honour- 
able friend had urged that it would have the effect of generally elevating 
the Roman Catholics. Why, let the house now consider the situation in 
which it actaally stood witli regard to this question. Only seven or 
eight months had elapsed since they passed a bill containing a decla- 
ration that affected the whole Catholic community. Where was the 
imperious necessity that dictated to them this form of entering upon 
the subject 2? It was, as far as he knew, the first instance of the 
question being thus divided. Fromthe year 1805, when, for the first 
time after the Union, it was bronght before the honse by Mr. Fox, 
seconded by Mr. Grattan, no proposition had been submitted to the 
legislature affecting peers exclnsively. Neither could he perceive in 
the present circumstances any peculiar reason for taking up the suab- 
ject in this mode. What, in fact, were those circumstances? Among 
the chief, it conld not fail to be recollected by the house, that his 
right hononrable friend, the member for the University of Dublia (Mr. 
Plunkett) had given notice that he intended to bring forward the 
whole question at an early period of the next session, (hear.) Why 
then now, when approachiog to the end of the present session, shonid 
they wish to confer on Roman Catholic peers the barren privilege 
of being entitled to sit in Parliament during an interval when no 
Parliament was held? (hear.) At the commencement of the en- 
suing session the sabject would, they hid ground to expect, be open- 
ed by his right hon. friend in all its bearings. He confessed that, not- 
withstanding the eloquent and ingenions speech of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning), he was not satisfied that any clear or substantial case 
had been stated in support of the present nmtion. Srll he remembered 
that he had given a pledge at the commencement of his observations, 
which he hoped not to abandon: it was that of accurately examining 
that course of legal and constitutional history which formed the basis of 
his hight hon. friend’s whole arganient. Might he uot then fairly say, 
that his right hon. friend had endeavoured to trace the exclusion and 
final disabilities of the Catholics to the Popish plot, and to the disco- 
veries of Oates ?—that previons to the year 1678 they were not so dis- 
qualified ? Now he (Mr. Peel) mnst here protest against the selection of 
detached periods of history on which to raise an argument of this kind, 
Tt was not from isolated events, or the pecuiiar circumstances attending 
one occasion, that they conld deduce a jast or fair conclusion upon a 
question so extensive. Times of commotion required them to carry back 
their views into antecedent cirenmstanees, before they came to a final 
judgment. Neither the French revolution, nor any epoch resembling it, 
would ever be regarded in its tne light, anless the predisposing canses 
were nnderstood as well as the concurrence of fortuitous events that 
happened cotemporaneonsly. On varions considerations, the policy and 
principles to which he had been adverting were re enacted and coufirm- 
ed at the petiod of the revolntion. The Bill of Rights was itself an ex- 
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ample of the firm aud euduring nature of this policy. 
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right hon. friends might think of Oates or of the Popish plot, itw as,in 
his (Mr. Peel's) opinion, manifest that there did then exist a formida- 
ble and infamous conspiracy against the Protestant establishment. 
(hear.) Tue object of the conspirators was not merely to extinguish and 
destroy the Protestant religion. Immediately after the downfall of Cla- 
rendon, a disposition was evinced by the Court, as well as by particalar 
individuals, for rooting out the Protestant faith, and subverting the 
constitution in church and state, It was due, incommon justice to our 
aocestors, to the memory of those who established the rights which we 
were now enjoying, to refer, to the situation, in which they were placed, 
and the motives that inQuenced thei¢ conduct. If he admitted all the 
monstrons injustice which was said to have beeh committed in the case 
of Lord Stafford, did it follow that no foundation existed for the policy 
that was adopted by onr forefathers in 1678, and that was afterwards 


satictioned and continued? (hear, hear.) He did not agree with Mr. 
Dryden, who had said 


** Sucereding times will equal madness call, 
** Believing uothing, or believing all.” 


And if he granted that in what was called the Popish plot might be found 
an extravagant fabrication and tissue of wickedness, still he must ask 
what was the prevailing temper at that time, and how were these disclo 

suresreceived? (hear, hear.) People at that time were in possession of 
their common sense ; it was the period when, according to Blackstone, our 
constitution had become theoretically perfect. Mr. Fox had described it as 
the era of good laws and of bad government. Wonld these stories against 
the Catholics have been listened to with such avidity, had not a feeling ex- 
isted that there was ground for jealousy and suspicion? King Charles the 
Second had, throughout his reign, by every sort of artifice, and apparently 
out of favour to the Dissenters, exerted himself to procure a relaxation of 
the laws against the Catholics, The Dissenters, indeed, to their great 
credit, saw through the artifice, and refused to accept any advantage that 
must be purchased by granting the Crown a dispensing power. Was there, 
indeed, not amply enough to alarm their suspicions? Tt was now known 
that King Charles was engaged ina secret treaty with Lonis XTV., and 
the letters of Coleman, Secretary to the Duke of York, in 1675, actually 
developed a plan ‘‘for destroying that pestilent heresy with which the 
northern parts of Europe were infected,” and described it iv another pas- 
sage “‘as having a greater prospect of success than anv design framed 
since the time of Queen Marv.” (hkear.) Surely all this threwsome light 
on what occurred in 1672. In the secret treaty was an article that pledged 
Charles If. to a change of tke religion he professed. Itstated that he was 
convinced of the trath of the Roman Catholic religion—that he would 
shortiy be reconciled to the church of Rome, and that in case his subjects 
should rebel, which was not likely, that his Most Christian Majesty should 
furnish a sum of 200,000. to his assistance, Here, then, was an instance 
of a British Monarch proposing to barter away the religion and right of 
his subjects, and for the sum of 200,000%. He wished onlv to remind the 
house, that the chief advisers and instigators of that secret treaty by 
which the liberties of the country were bartered for 200,000f. (a less sam 
by half than was now voted for a Caledonian canalora Penitentiary), 
were Lord Arlington, Lord Clifford, and Lord Arundel, of Wardour. 

(hear.) Such being the fact, was it surprising, that independent of the 
terror the Popish plot might produce, Parliament shonld feel so much 
jealousy lest Catholic peers shonid again become the advisers of the Crown? 
(aear.) His right hon. friend had dwelt with great force upon, and 
attached much importance to, an order of the Honse of Lords made in 
1675, and which declared that peerage being an inherent right, no bill 
should pass which tended to impose atest upon peers. Hence it was in 
ferred, that it could only be under the influence of duress and compulsi- 
on, and the effect ofsome extraordinary terror, that the peers three 
years afterwards passed the law of exclusion. His right honourable 
friend, however, had not aiverted to the fact, or perhaps he was not 
aware of its existence, that in that very bill, out of which the order ori- 
ginated, atest was imposed upon peers. True it was, the bill did not 
pass, but to the latest state the test remained inserted in the bill. The 
date of 1675 was highly important. It was probably known that the 
whole history of that act, and of the debates npdn it, was given by Mr. 

Locke, in what was calied a letter to or froma person of qnality. The 
act originated among the spiritual lords, and it was espicially to exclude 

from seats those infected with the old lenven of the civil wars. No less 

than 17 days were occupied upon it, and it was perfectly true that in the 
course of the debates an order was moved by Lord Shaftesbury to prevent 
the imposition of tests ; yet at the very moment thisorder was made, the 
House of Lords did in fact the very thing that was objerted to. After 
the order had been made, the Lord Keeper proposed a test equally ap- 
plicable to both houses ; and in Mr, Locke might be found a protest on 
the subject, the ground of which waa, that it was inconsistent with the 
order, The Lord Keeper stated, nevertheless, that the honse was master 
of its own orders, and as far as the bill went, it was accompanied by a test, 
the effect of which would be to exclude Roman Catholic peers. The ge- 
meralhistory of the motivesactnating Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and 
Hollis, to support the order, was given by Burnet, who said that the new 
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test was opposed by those whom he terms Papists, because they welt 
knew that if there were any precedent of atest, it would be applied 
to themselves. He added, that Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and 
others, thonght it was not right that any test should be imposed 
npon members of parliament; that peers were appointed by the 
Crown, and commons elected by the people; and that it was absard 
to impose a test that would shut them ont from the national deli- 
berations. At the Revolution, the bill passed requiring the decia- 
ration against transubstantiation, and altering the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy; and if any act of Parliament conld in its 
nature be permanent, permanency ought to belong to those acts passed 

at the period of the Bill of Rights, when it was declared that James TT. 
had a design to extirpate the Protestant religion, and had been andec 
the direction of evil councils and ministers. (hear.) Such was the inten- 
tion of legisiator’ of that day, and he never could believe, if it were 
not the intention, that Lord Somers and the other Whigs would in 1705, 
so soon after the Revolution, have inserted the articles in the Scottist: 
Union, that the peers and commons from thence should necessarily be 
Protestants, and Protestants onlv. At the Revolution a siew was taken 
of all the dangers to which the country had been exposed. The 
Statesman of that day had seen that Charles I. bad been under the 
influence of a Catholic Queen, and that James If. was an avowed Roman 
Catholic and had endeavoured to snbvert the religion of the State, and 
that Charles LU. though in external conformity a member of the esta- 
blished church, did not by that ontward compliance afford a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the Charch. It was found that he, too, had 
been influenced by evil counsellors. At the revolution, therefore, provi- 
sion was made for excluding a Roman Catholic queen from the throne— 
for preventing a Roman Catholic king from presiding over the affairs of 
the nation, and for shatting out of the cenncils and the legislature all 
who were not of the Protestant faith, Ten vears after the discoveries of 
Oates, the Honses of Lords and Commons took these sage precaations 5 
and whether they were right or wrong, they estabiished the Protestant 
character of Parliament. (’car.) His right hon. friend had referred to 
two other points; the one was that the summons to Catholic peers to 
attend the coronation established a peculiar claim in their favonr. 
He (Mr. Peel) confessed that upon this point he had heard his 
right hon. friend with some surprise and pain. He should have thonght 
that he would hace been one of the last to diacourage these acts of fa- 
vour and liberality on the part of the Sovereign, by endeavouring to per- 
vert them into-an argument of this kind. If they had been told at once 
merely that they were excluded from legislation, it was possible that 
they might have lictened with recret, and perhaps with disgust ; but if it 
had heen explained to them further, that the constitntion was essential- 
ly Protestant—that laws had been passed requiring conformity with the 
church, abjaration of the cenets of Catholiciem, and that there was no 
disposition to extend them further, they might have heard it with pati- 
ence and acquiescence. He would not give to the Duke of Norfolk and 
other Catholic peers what the right honourable gent. termed temporary 
privilege, but he would not excinde them from sach honours and perso- 
nal distinction as the sovereign might think fit to bestow. Efin the case of 
Lord Fingall there was a wish to give a Roman Catholic the full benefit of 
an honour conferred, he hoped it did not impose the necessity of extend- 
ing the concession farther. Ofthis he was perfectly certain, thatif a 
Roman Catholic peer had beea exeluded from a privilege he was qualified 
to enjoy—~if inthe ease of Lord Fingall it had been contended that he 
conld not receive the hononr proposed, on the ground of his faith, the 
country would never have heard the last of auch a giaring instance of obe 
stinate bigotrv. (hear, hear.) fhe (Mr. Peel) were called upon, he 
should unquestionably advise the Crown to act upon the principle it had 
then adopted, and he would not carry the spirit boyond the letter of the 
law. (hear.) Yet by making sucha recommendation, he should assur- 
edly not hold himself precluded from opposing a proposition like that of 
his right hon. friend, or one of a more enlarged description. His right 
hon, friend, in the next place, had referred to what he considered a 
strange state of legislation avon this subject ; but would his motion care 
anv one of the anomalies at present existing? (hear, hear.) Supposing 
this bill paseed, would the condition of a Roman Catholic peer of Tre- 
land be improved? He wonld be qualified to sit and vote in the House 
of Peers, and to vote on the election ofa representative peer; butif 
he were chosen by any county or town tosit, as he might, were he 
not a Roman Catholic, inthe Honse of Commons, he wonld be turned 
back beeanse he conld not make a declaration from which he was 
freed in the Honse of Lords. (hear). He wonld put it to any man whe- 
ther the anomaly was not thane rendered more striking than at present ? 
(hear, hear), Again he would ask if it were right that a Roman Catholic 
Peer (the Duke of Norfolk, for instance) should enjoy all the hereditary 
privileges of his rank and station —shonld sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and advise the Crown upon all matters, and among them de rebus 
concermentibus ecclesiam Anghcanum—would it not indeed be a most 
strange state of legislation if he were by law not permitted to receive 
from the Crown the slightest mark of official confidence? (hear, hear). 
This was ove of the strongest arguments that could be used for postpon- 
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iaz the consideration of the peers (which was all it waa necessary for 
him now to maintain) until the great question relating to the whole Ca- 
tholic body were brought before the house Ife (Mr. Peel) saw around 
him many who had both supported and opposed the Roman Catholic 
elaims apon pert v distinct grounds. He presumed that the latter, 
who on constitutional principles had voted against the admission of Ca- 
tholics to legislation as adangerans departure from the law of the land, 
would resist the motion now before the house. Tire enemies of general 


emancipation, as it was termed, would bardiv be disposed to admit to 











another place those who would su rt the claims of the whole Catholic 
body, which had hi to been there effectually resisted. (hear, hea: In 
conclusion, thanking the house for the indulgence it had already shown 
(rear), he w 1 add a observations to such as had hitherto 
supported the | ay Catholic claims There were many, probably a 
large pr of the ad ites of an extension of privileges, who thonght 
whenever the general s vas dienssed and decided, the t it should 
he, to quote words o ight hon. friends, “‘ afinal and ro iatory 
arrangement To then @ arrangement now proposed could neither 
be | noreor ir, | There were others who thoueht that 
whenever the pe j j for removing the disabilities of oar Roman 
Cathalic bret i, wi state of the Roman Catholie Charch should be 
taken : nsid tion, with a view tosoimesnch securities as were en- 
actedin th i sion. Ithad been distineg!¥ urged at that time 
that measures of c on and security should go hand in hand; and this 
Notion had heen 3 ort bv the ght hon. gent. who introduced the 
subject. An e had been given, that within 6 months the whole snb- 
ject would be introduced 1 oft who had supported seen he 
would ask, wi r they thought it wise to pass a partial measn pening 
one bran tl gislature to Roman Catholies without any ’ $ 
at al ur.) What would he the sitnation of those who si! ld i t 
on secur iti . ? Wooldit nothe m vidious? A right was given 
to the Crown te increase the House of Lords, and that withont anv see 
tities. Yet wheu Parliament came to con r theca Cc e¢ mem 
bers of the H f Commons, whose fan ey ibe only temporary, 
being elected at most for seven veats, if sec i were nd i 
would not the situation of those whorequired them be most pain 
invidious? M not the comm rs jurstls v, that the sth can he 
no doult of the f ty and loyalty of the present Duke of Not r of 
Lords Cliff td and Shrewsbury yetth r post Which Mav ne 1 
ly loyal and faithfnl, is edinitted to the priviledge of sitting and wot < to 
the latest gene: iWithout any attempt to obtain theslichtest i 
ty. (hear, hear.) Iino security were required of the aristocracy, chosen bv 


the Crown for m than the period of their lives, it was a little too much 
to ask security from the commoners, who at most would only sit ia Parlia 
mentfor7 years. (hea Besides these classes, there were others who, 
admitting some remote and possible danger to the constitution, would be 


disposed (o incurit, on account of the present state of Freland ; thev con- 
tended itthe G " at of that country rested on too narrow a basi 
and that it con]d net be safe, solid, and permanent, unless the Catholic 


juhabitants ware admitted to the privileges the Protestants enjoyed, 
Wonld it advance the views of peace and good order in Ireland, weald 
it show thatthe interests of the great m jority were regarded, to teil 
them that Roman Catholic peers had been admitted into the Honse of 
Lords, but that representatives and gnardians for the people were still ex- 
eluded from the House of Commons? (hear, dear.) Orher gentlemen 
had argued this question upon the broadest and most constitutional 
pri ciples; and at the head of this class was the right hon. member for 
the University of Dublin. They had taken the most enlarged and com- 
prehensive view, and it conld not be explained more fully or more ade- 
quately than in the emphatic words of the right hon. gent. himself, He 
said “I speak in the presence of enlightened constitutional lawyers 
and statesment, and [ do not fear contradiction when I assert. that the 
doctrine of exclusion is not to be found in the principles or in the ana- 
logies of the constitution. It is not to be fount in the hist y of our 
country, or in the opinions of any of our statesmen; and i it on 

inconsistent with the subject's rights and the King’s prerogat Ours 
is a free monarchy, and itis of the e 
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sence of such a Gover t, that 
the King can cali for the services of all his lie ge subj erwise it 
js not a monarchy, and no class of subjects can be excluded from p 
leges, otherwi it is not a free moi ' He (Mi sealed 
tu those who had ased or adopted this langnage. and them he asked, 
the time being arrived when it was wise and to remove restrict 
preventing adwission into the Honse of La was just or d 
to contione the restrictions to adm n into the H > nmon 
(hear, hear.) Wf admissibility to office were 2 1eral right | wing 
to all ranks of Roman Catholics, why were the d lities of t e t 
mass of that body to be postp: {to the claims of a few, however re 
pectably founded as those claims were, only upon the « » iolverent 
right? Ali he required (and it formed th ile ¢ t of his addres 
was that the claims of the Roman Catholic pe« e} ied 
until the whole questi ‘ » the sec i sere 1 trod ] 
He gave his right hon. af eredit f re best it ” “ 
perfectly surs that he fuucied there existed in the case of the pee 
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peculiarity warranting this distinct motion in their favour, bnt he was 
equally certain that it was neither worthy of the great abilities of hia 
right hon. friend, nor of the character of the House, thus, by a partial 
measure, to give an advantage to the great question, independent of 
the principles yoon which it must rest its pretension He bad thas 
attempted to state why he had arrived ata different conclusion trom his 
right hon. friend, and, in order to give effect to his argumeats, it was 
not his intention to move the previous question to secure some stray vote 
but to meet the motion in the most fair and opep manner. (hear.) He 
should purse now the course in winch he had always proceeded on this 
subject, by giving the proposal his most decided resistance. (hear, hear.) 





Lord FRANCIS GOWER obtained possession of the honse in op- 
position to several members, who rose at the same time, hut the distur- 
bince prevailing in the house prevented us from catching more than two 
or three sentences. His lordship stated, that when he entered the honse 
he had not intended ta address it, but the interest he felt in the success 
of the motion was so lively and overpowering, that he could not avoid 
giving it his avowed and public support. He considered it an act of 
mere justice to the Roman Catholic peers. Asto danger, if the Duke 
of Norfolk and the other noblemen whose interests were so deeniv ine 
volved were the rankest Jesnits that had ever infested the Esensial or the 
Inquisition, he should not be apprehensive for the consequences to the 
country. He thoneht the fears of those who resisted the Catholic claims 
£ uerally merely chimerical. 


Lord NUGENT said, he entertained certain opinions with respect 
to the whole question of Catholic emancipation; and, feeling those opi- 
nions etrengiy and conscientiously, he approached the motion of the 
richt honourable gentleman with considerable difficnity. Notwithstand. 
ing all the right honourable gentlemen jad said, he could not see how, 
iv point of principle, the grounds on which they advanced to this ques. 
tion con!d be fairly severed from the case of the Roman Catholic body in 
general. The question was, whether there any longer existed a justifi- 
cation, or semblance of justification, for excinding the Roman Catholics 
gererally, on account of their religious belief, from those civil privi- 
leges of which they had been so long deprived? He thought that this 
subject could stand on no other parliamentary ground with advantage 
—~on none, he was sure, could it be placed so plain and so direct, and 
he for one micht be allowed to say thot on none could it be advocat. 
i so beneficially in Parliament; becanse, by stating the question thus 

erally, it followed that the onus of making ont a case of justifica- 
n was completely thrown on the other side, The cause of those 
who were favourable to Catholic e:nancipation stood simply on the 
showing that the disabilities which affected the Roman Catholics were 
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exceptions from the general spirit of the English law—exceptions from 
the otherwise undistingnishing doctrines of the British constitution. I¢ 

seared to him. on another ground, that the general argament was 
better than one of a partial description, because it came in a more 





direct and straight forward wav than that which the right hononrable 
gentleman had introduced. He confessed that he was one of those who 
never conld shrink fiom considering those privileges as matter of 
strict right and he did so on the ground that, from the moment 
they could be supported as claims of clear jastice, they appeared to him 
to be claims of clear right. It seemed to him to be necessary that the’ 
adversaries of this question should, from time to time, ftom vear to year, 
point ont the exi-tence of some great and till-continuing danger, 
which justified the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from those privi- 
leges to which, in the absence of sucha danger, they were entitled. 
He would not press this point farther on the consideration of the house, 
except to allude to one of the arguments adduced by the right hon, gent, 
and which in his (Lord Nogent’s) opinion might be pashed to a much 
greater extent than the right hononrable gentleman had thonght fit to do. 
He stated that nat only the history of the time, but that the very title of 
the act under which those disabilities were imposed, proved that it was 
adopted under cirenmstances of temporary expediency, and with refer- 
ence to a temporary necessity, It was an act to secure his Majesty's 
person and government against a supposed danger ; it was an act found. 
ed on terror; or, in other words, it -was the offspring of a plot. The 
evidence of the existence of that plot was now, he imagined, believed 
by very few peaple; bnt still the actto which it gave birth was in full 
force against the Roman Catholics. Yt was, then, on this broad ground 
that the Roman Catholics were entitled to the restoration of their 
richts altogether. They were, it appeared, originally bereaved unjustly 
of them: and they were now, without any proper or satisfactory cause, 
withheld. This que tion conld not be reasoned on the principle or exe 
pediency. It was a claim of pure jastice and right, and the refusal 
to concede it conld onlv be deseribed by one term—the adherence to 
wanton and manifest injustice. Jt was singular enongh, that one of 
those balwarks or safeguards, as they were called, of the coustitution 

he meant the declaration against transubstantistion — rejected a doc- 
trine. the trath of which Queen Elizabeth would not suffer to be dis- 
cussed, in the defence of which Martin Luther wrote a tract, and, by 
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supporting which Henry VILL. obtaiwed the title of Defeader of the 
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Faith. The Roman Catholics were now called on to abjure, by a de- 
clatation ou vats, that very doctrine which the first Protestant Ring of 
Eugiand wonld have barned his subjects fur refusing to sabseribe aud 
acknowledge as an articie of theic religion. If they looked to the 39 
Articies, they would also find that this declaration was uot at variance 
with the discipline of the Protestant church ; they would perceive, 
thatthe declaration, so enacted, aud at variance with the 39 Ar- 
ticles, was drawn up forthe mere purpose of enabling perons, of a 
different faith, to accuse, on oath, nine-tenths of al! ciiistendom of 
iddlatry, and to prevent the Catholic nobility from serving the state of 
which they were subjects. That was the measure which brought a bar 
aud stigma home to them in their private capacities, They could not be 
even intrusted with the commission of the peace. And who were the 
men that were thus excladed? Amongst them were to be found the 
names of Mowbray, of Fitz-allen, and of Maltravers, the posterity of 
those whohad sigued the Great Charter; of Talbot, the descendant of 
the great maa who had twice conquered France, and added her shieid 
to the escuntcheou ef England; of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal of Eugiand, 
who, though possessed of that elevated aud bonourable title, was exclud- 
ed from exercising the most petty jurisdiction. Was it not lamentable 
that the name of Howard, a same so iatimately connected with the glo- 
sies of Eugiand, could vot give sanction and validity even to a paltry 
parish rate? He could not recollect these circnmstances? he could not 
remember that these individuals were descended frem some of the most 
patriotic men this country ever produced, without emotions of sorrow, 
and he did netenvy the feelings of those who could, without regret, contem. 
plate their present situation, oppressed as they were by unjast disabilities. 
They were the last remnants of our most'ancient tamilies—they might classi- 
caliy be called the Representatives of old English nobility ; they stood 
preudly independent amidst the ruin of their privileges, determined to 
to give this up rather than the faith of their fathers: and he need not 
add, that, to men of such uubending Gonour, the privations under which 
they suffered must be severe inthe extreme. With respect to the mo- 
tiva which he was particalariy called on todiscuss, he assured the 
house that he came to it with more difficulty and hesitation than he 
recollected to have ever telt on any former question. As to the 
great cause which this motion was intended to assist, he trasted he 
need avt declare to the house that it wonld always have his firm and de- 
cided support. It was intimately connected with the first principles of 
justice and liverty, andithad mot been shaken by the speech of tix 
right hon. member for Oxiord. He did, however, feel certain appre- 
hensions, with reference to the motion now nuder discussion; and, if 
he could bring bimself to sapport it, he should de s0 only on the belief, 
that, before long, the objectionable p.rts of this proposition would be 
merged and lost in the great triumph of jastice and liberty, which he 
confidently anticipated. Buthe bad no hesitation in declaring, if he 
could sappose that by possibility the law would remaiv unamended after 
the passing of the right honourable geutleman's bill, he wouid, on the 
whole, prefer the state of the law as it now stood, monstrous and ane- 
malous as it was, and vote against the motion. He would, for this 
reason, pursne that course ; because, singly taken, the right honourabie 
gentleman's measure coulit do lattice good; while in some respects it 
had a tendency to establish an awomalons principle. He had uever 
voted for the Catholic question, except ou this great political ground, 
that every man who fairly discharged the duty of a citizen was fully en- 
titled, whatever his telizgion might be, to exercise the privileges of a 
citizen. He applied this principle, not merely to Roman Catholics, but 
to every other description of Christians, The bill contemplated by the 
right hon. gent. asserted no such general principle: on the contrary, 
taken singly, it brought back the law to an anomalous and objec- 
tionable state. In the present state of the law, Englishmen were 
separated trom Englishmen—Protestants from Catholics. That se- 
paration was foanded on the principle of religions difference ; but 
the Jaw which the right hon. gent. endeavoured to introduce 
would divide Catholic from Catholic, on no just principle which he 
couki conceive. It was, therefore, in the strong hope and full con- 
viction that the great measure would, ere long, be carried, that he would 
give it his sapport. One of the rights for which the Roman Catholics 
called, therighthononrable gentleman had kept out of sight, namely, 
eligibility to seat in that house ; aright which appeared to him to be as 
sacred to acommoner, as was the right of a peer to sitin the other house, 
The right hon. mover had said, it was without the privity of the noble 
persons concerned, without their consent being asked, that this proposi- 
tion had been made. If it were not to obtrude on the honse a commu- 
nication of private fiiendship, which he was oot directed to lay before 
them, he could quote a disclaimer on this subject, couched in terms that 
would conciliate the esteem and respect of the right honourable geotie- 
man, froma noble friend of his who was deeply interested ia the measure. 
One word on what he conceived to be the very questionable policy of mov- 
ing this question, The house must recollect the triumphant issue of the 
general question of Catholic emancipation, when it was last introduced 
tothem. After three great debates, aad tour divisions, it was carried. 
Why did aot (he house come at once to the general question? Why were 
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trey now confined to a part of the question, when former! 
ried the whole Conld it be suspected t the hous 
iis OWN consistency, and give up res to which they w 
ly bound by their former proceedings ? Whatever might become of this 
question, he heartily regretred that it had been brought before them ; 
at the sanre time he would, uuder all the circumstances, sapport it by his 
vote, though he did so with considerable reluctauce. 


they had cat- 
souid abandon 
re so strong 


Mr. WARRE wished to state his reasons for thinking that the 
arguments which the noble lord who had just sat down had directed 
against this proposition, were uot so conciusive as he seemed to sup 
posethem, The noble lord objected to a partial relief being granted to 
the Roman Catholics; but there was nothing novel in that circum- 
stance. The novie lord must recollect, that, in 1513, the Catholics were 
excluded both ftom the army and navy ; but, four years after that period, 
a most important measure was intvoduced, which opened both the one 
and the other to the Roman Catholics. That measure originated with Go- 
vernment, and passed without opposition, Atthat time, they heard no- 
thiog of the impolicy of a partial relief ; and he could see no reason for 
not following up such a precedent. ‘Thue right hon. member for Oxford 
combated the proposition on the ground that it was inexpedient for such 
a measure to originate in the House of Commons. He wished to bring 
tothe hon. member's recollection a measure not directly bearing on 
this sabject, but which, by analogy, might fairly be appliedto it. The 
righthoo, member's okjection was founded on the imprupriety of the 
House of Commons interfering withthe admission of members into the 
Honse of Lords. Buthe begged to remiud him of the septeunial bill, 
which related solely to the House of Commons, but which originated iu 
the House of Lords. 


Mr. R, MARTIN supported the motion. 


A short pause here ensued, and some calls of “question” touk place, 
when 

Mr. PLUNKETT presented himself to the house. He did not rise 
to trouble the honse with any length of observation, though he had been 
alluded to in the speech of histight hon, friend (Mr. Peel). With rese 
pect to the graunds on which the motion itself rested, they were so clear- 
ly stated and so ably enforced by his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) who 
brought it forward, that he (Mr. Plunkett) was not called upon to say one 
single word on the subject. Under these circumstances, he certainly 
would have remained silent, had he not felt it necessary, as having the 
honour ot being intrusted with the management of the general measare, 
to gnard against the inference that he was opposed to the more limited 
relivf proposed now to be obtained, or that he thought that auch a relief 
would not affect the people of Ireland. Inorder to prevent or remove 
any suspicion of the kind, he felt himself catled apon to state publicly, 
that he heartily conenrred in the motion of his right honourable friend. 
He concurred in it, becanse it was a step in the general measure which 
he should have the hononr to introduce in the next session, and 
because it waa itself an act of undeniable and sabstantial right and 
justice. (hear, hear.) Last session, when the yreat questiun was 
before the house in all its parts aud bearings —with ail its qualifica. 
tions and securities, considerable embarrassments were throwuin the 
way of those who supported it, Lt was finally carried, and reveived the 
sanction of this house; bat, during its progress, it was involved in malti- 
favious details, and accompanied by guards and securities which endan. 
gered its success. He (Mr. Plunkett) did not complain that it was un. 
fairly dealt with in the opposition which it received from his right ho. 
nourable friend (Mr. Peel); but that opposition, joined to the complexity 
of its details, occasioned its friends considetabie embarracsment., Soma 
of those members who supported the measure anticipated so little dau- 
ger thatjthey objected to the securities, while others thought all securities 
insufficient. It was therefore to him a great source of satisfaction to 
see a measure introduced so distinct, so clear, so well defined, so little 
liable to miscoustruction, and so little connected with danger, as to re- 
lieve its friends from all those embarrassments. (hear, kear.) Nothing 
could be more simple than the object of his right hon. triend. He(Mr, 
Canning) proposed to repeal a part of an act which excluded afew frish 
aod British peers trom their seats in the upper house, and to restore them 
to the enjoyment of this privilege. Those peers had been restored to the 
privilege of approaching their sovereign, and giving him advice in manag. 
ing the affairs of the nation, and the intended measure would only ena- 
ble thei to defend in their places in Parliamen: the advice which they 
had privately given. (Aear,) No objection had been stated to the jnstice or 
the expediency of the general measure---nu apprehensions of danger had 
been uttered at concession--- no attempt had been made to show that it 
wonld be bestow onthe unworthy. It had been opposed only on poins 
of etiquette, and the debate upon it had been turned to disputed 
portious of bistory. It was said that the motion ought not to be agreed 
to, hecanse the concession here obtained would only lay the ground for 
additional demand, and because this wasa partial measure, preparatory 
to the general measure. This was no objection to those who had brought 
forward and earried the general measure in this house fast year, and 
who bad not concealed that it was inteuded neat session again to submie 
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it to the consideration of Parliament. He (Mr. Plunkett) would be 
Riedl that, before the general measures should be again submitted to the 
other house, where*it bad been last year, those who sat in it should be 
called upov as men, ax gentlemen, (hear), and men of honour, to receive 
among them those peers who had originally Leen anjustly deprived of 
their privileges, or to state the grounds, in law and justice, of their con- 
tinned exclusion, He hoped that when these peers knocked at the door 
of their hoase for aamission, those who opposed theirentrance would 
be abie to state the principle of right and justice ou which they acted, 
and would not sanction ruies which wonid place their own valned privi- 
leges and heredita:y distinctions at the mercy of some Titus Oates of af- 
ter-times. (dowd cries of “hear.”) This measure of justice was to ree 
verse an act of attaimter passed on the evidence of the most intamons 
of munkind, and in circumstances of alarm which had now for ever dis- 
appeared. The least attention to these circumstances would show the 
injustice uf the exclusion, The cause of it was not that the Catholic peers 
were dangerous conpseliors, bat because the House of Connuous, in the 
reignofCharies IT., suspected the King of bcing aCatholic —a faci which, 
thongh auknown at the time, waa allerwards ascertained to be the case 
--and dreaded a Catholic successor to the throne. (hear, hear.) It was 
certain that if a bill of exclusion against the latter could have passed, 
this bili of attainder agaiast the peers would uever have passed. What, 
then, was done? Tue innocent had been proscribed and punished be- 
cause av exclusion bill could not be carried. ‘The guiliiess were attain- 
ed because the proper object of attack could not be reached. (hear, 
Acar.) Elis right honourable triend (Mr, Peel) had said that it was 1 

aione the fear of a Popisit suce:ssion, on the alarm ofa Popish plot 
which had led the parliament of the reigu of Charles [1. to pass the 
act winen the motion was intended to repeal, but that for a long time 
@ just distrust) was entertained of the Catholics, and a plot was going 
forwaid to subvert the liberties and change the religion of the country 


by foreign aid—that an alliance had been formed with the court of 


Fraure tor this object, and that the Roman Catholics were ready to 
secoud any invasion of their country which might enable them to re- 
gaia their lost power, He (Mr. Plankett) admitted that the Catho- 
hes of that day were oot weil affected to a Protestant state, or to the 
Protestant throne, Nor evald they be exvected to be so. He ad- 
mitted other causes of suspicion against them existed than the fable 
of the Popish plot. Be it allowed that they were disaffected then 
the question was, were they so now? This recurrence to history would 
be fuand to contain the strongest argument ior the motion; for if the 
apirst of the Cainolics now was so different from whai it bad been 
then, why apply the ne rule to beth—on what ground continne 
av excinsion against a ioval and well-afferted peer, which had been 
obtained disioyvai and disaflected ancestor—on what 
ground enforce an act which passed when doubts existed of a Pro- 
testant surcession and of rebellion, when the ancressions to the throue 
insecure, and disaffection wo longer existed ? But his honourabie friend 
(Mr. Peet) had not teit secure on resting eu the history of Charies 
the Second’s reign—hbe had gone down to the Kevolntion, and appesl- 
ed tu the principles then sanctioned, as support to his own views. He 
begged leave to set his right hon. friend right on some of these yvints, 
The laws again the Catholics, to which he had alluded, formed no part 
of the Revolution, they formed no part of the }ill of Rights; the last act 
Was vot mentioned in the Bill of Rights. The anended oath of supre- 
ided in that, becanse it was intended, by setting it forth at 
fall, to show the difierence between that oath and the oath of the same 
name framed in the reignof Queen Biizabeth, When the Revolution was 
appealedto as a sanction to measures of a penal and partial character, 
or on questions of this kind, he (Mr. Piunkett) professed that he did not 
know what was meant. (Aecar.) Was it meant that ali the acts 
which preceded, accompanied, or followed the revolution, were parts 
of the revolution? if they were, then tie repeal of the penal 
flaws against Catholi aud the relaxation of various statutes for 
admiting them to civil privileges, had made great inroads on the 
“glorious” yevolution. (hear.) According to this principle, the law 
that deprived the Catholic of the superintendence of his own chii- 
dreu’s education, the Jaw that prohibited him from acquiting proverty, 
the law that banisied him to within six miles of the palace of West- 
minster, were ail parts of the glorions Revointion, In short, the loth 
and Lith of Wiiliam, with all its injustice and cruelty, were parts of 
the Reveintion. By that statute saying mass was punishable with per- 
petual taprwonment 3 the Catholic was to forfeit his estate to his near. 
est Protestant relation, uniess he abjured his faith, and he was evb- 
jected to many viher persecutions. When the glosious Revolution was 
considered as giving a sanction to acts Jike these, it might be of ase 
‘tow quire into the history of this statute. It was given by Bishop 
Burnet, but he woulki read it in the language of Mr, Barke:—“A 
party in the nation, enemies to the system of the Revolntion, were thea 
in opposition to the Government of King William, Tiey knew that oar 
glorious deliverer was an eneiny toail persegniion. They kuew that he 
came to free us trum siavery and pope:y ont of a country where a 
“third of the people are contended Catholics under a Protestant Guvera- 
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ment, He came with a part of tis army composed of those very Catho- 
lics to overset the power ofa Ponish Prince. Such is the effect ofa tole- 
rating spirit, and so mach is liberty served in every way, and by all per- 
sons, by a manly adherence td its own principles. Whilst freedom is 
true to itseif, every thing becomes subject tu it, and its very adversaries 
are an instrumentin its hands. This party resolved to make the King 
either violate his principles of toleration, or ineur the odinm of protect- 
ing Papists. ‘They therefore bronght in this bill, and mide it purposely 
wicked aod absurd, that it might be rejected. The then court party dis- 
covering their gam-, tarned the tables on them, and retarved their bill 
stuffed with still ereater absurdities, that its loss might lie on its original 
anthore, They fiuding theic own ball thrown back upon them, hicked 
it back again apon their adversaries. And thns this act, loaded 
with the doable injasice of two parties, neither of whom intended 
to pass what they hoped the other would be persnaced to reject, 
went throngh the legislatere contrary to the wish of ail parts of it, aod 
of all the parties who composed it. In this manner, those ins Ment 
and profligate factions, as if they were playing with hails and covuters, 
made asport of the fortuis and liberties of their fellow creatures.” 
Now all this was done in the glorions Revelation. But the gio ions Re- 
volution was at an end ifit consisted of thie statute as one of 116 compos 
nent parts, for ithad been repealed long ago, and the argument of his 
right hononrable friend would better have been employed in 1791 thaa 
now. If, then, the laws which preceded and tufiowed the Rovolution 
were not parts of it, why should we be restrained from doing an act of 
rigWt and justice by an appealtoit. The principles of the Revolution did 
not require the exclusion of any class of the people from civil privileges, 
onacrount of religions opinions, The Protestant religion he(Mr, Pliun- 
kett) allowed had had agreat influence in estabiishing the Hanoverian 
snecession, bntit was the spirit of treedow which wacthe canse of both. 
He (Mr. Pinnkect) did not feel disposed to go at length into the history 
of religion in tuis connatry, but he would just ob-erve, that the Reforma. 
tion arose not so much from a distike to the doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
thetic church, either by Heury VILL, as from resistance to the exactions 
of the court of Rome: aud during the reign of the Stuarts, the Pro. 
testant religion was always joined with freedom to oppose popery and 
arbitrary rower. If the Protestant estabii-tmeut could only ve pre 
served by the maintenance of principles which wonld excinde great 
classes of the people from civil privileges, the price would certainly be 
great, Mr. Burke, no enemy to the establishment, had traly oserved, 
* LT cannot conceive how anv thing worse cau be said of the Protestant 
religion of the Church of England than this, that, wherever it is estat- 
lished, it becomes necessary to deprive the body of the peopie of their 
liberties, and to reduce them to a state of cisil servitude.” This was 
not necessary in his (Mr. Planukett’s) opinion; the safety of the establishe 
ment could be easily reconciled with the admission cf persons, professing 
another religion, to civil rights, He would, tierefore, support the moti- 
on as a great measure of justice. He wonld have supported it, though 
it had incinded only one peer, Every instance of excinsion, every hour 
of delay in admitting them to their rights, was an injustice—while every 
concession was an act of conciliation and justice, Ut had been objected, 
that this measnre, which affected the other house, shonid begin in this, 
This objection must be stated ow the part of the other honse, but it had 
not been acted npon last year, when a bill wasthrown out in that honse 
which affected the Commons. When ajoint bill was went up, it was re- 
jected becanse a joint bili—when a separate bill should be sent op, it 
would be rejected as a separate bill: there never would be wanting 
pretexts for rejecting. The right honourable gentleman, after some 
other observations, which we have not time or room for reporting, con- 
cluded by warmly supporting the motion. 


Mr. WETHERELL, as soon as hie became andible in the gallery, was 
anderstood to say, that no man before had ivitiated a partial measure 
upon this subject, According to this measure, the proposition of Mr, 
Piti, that no concession should be made unless it could be qualified with 
commensurate security, would be abandoued. Tiis bill was.like che bill 
presented to Dr, Johnson in the Hebrides, which had no edibles or li- 
quids, but only provisions. This was a pertect book of provisions. Next 
sessians Catholic commoners woold expect*o be admitted, pari passu, 
without restrictious. Atter the peers and ibe commons were sq admit- 
ted, what would the church say to the refto? He wouldrather herve the 
measure ia fofo, than in this mutilated form. His opinion retrograded 
by the attempt now made. (cheers.) He wat not dis,osed to measure 
svears with the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning,) but he would say, that of 
all extraordinary bills his wasthe acme and perfection of unrivalled sin- 
gnlarity. (cheers.) Noman kal before proposed to confer the right.of 
election withont security. Tu 1823 the right hon, gent, might not have 
it in his power toadvocate the general measwre,and therefore it was 
that he bronght ‘orwird this portion of it in 1822. (great murmur. 
ig and coughing, which continued during the rensiader of the henoura-~ 
ble gentleman 8 spreca.) 


Mr. CANNING said, that after the fall measure of indu! gence which 
he had siready received, le did assure the huuse that it was not hisin 
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tention to avail himself of the privilege usually conceded to him who 
brought forward a motion ; but some things which his right bon. friend 
the Secretary forthe Home Department, aud some things which the 
hon. and learned gent. who bad jasts it down, had said, he could not 
pass over without observation avdreply. Hehad been acensed, not 
only of impolicy, bat of impradence in bringing this part of the measnre 
forward alone. His right hon. friend, the Secretary, with great anxiety 
for the genera! measure (cheers), and with confilent anticip.tion of ite 
success, (déad cheers), seemed to be alarmed at his (Mr. Canning’s) defeat- 
ing his own purpose and retarding his own object. (hear, hear.) But 
since his right hon. friend would have the whole measure, and anticipat- 
ed success, he (Mr. Canning) had ouly to advert to one or two points in 
which he had been misauderstvod. I: had been said there bad veen but 
one single precedent of the Commons having interfered with the Lo: ds, 
and that that had been for the exciusiga of the Bishops. Now he appeal 

ed tothe house, whether the act of the 13th Charlies If. had not urdone 
the mischief of that interference in the time of Charies 1, He wouid 
also appeaito the house respecting the 6th Elizabeth, whether its inten. 
tivn had not been to obtain the oath of supremacy, and whether the ex- 
clusion from the Commons had not been merely a means of compeiling 
the tuking of that oath. (Acar, hear.) The Sothof Charies If. avplied atest 
only to the Commons. The House of Peers had then no test and no «iffi- 
culty of that kind interposed. The two houses had been in a different 
situation, Therefore, he must assume that the same thing, ay lied to 
unequal things, did not produce an equal operation. (hear, hear} But 
if the house interfered to the disadvantage of the Lords —if thev did in. 
justice formerly, they ought to repair it now. (cheers) Wits respect 
to the rights of the peerage, was he to be referred tothe union of Scot- 
laud and IreJand? These acts he had always regarded as wholiy out 
of the landmatks of the coastitution. Not that he blamed thuse acts, 
bat he contended that they were not aprlicable toa jostly organized 
Coustiiation, Those counties had given up their whole legislature; and 
merged them iv another couatry, That circumstance touched not at 
allthe six peers unjustly exciuded from the other heuse of Parliament. 
He admitted that nothing could be more avomaious than the power of 
an Irish peer to renounce bis cank and become a commener, or to ree 
tain it and become one of the Lords. But that could not be argued to 
form any barrier to this measure. His proposal was that peers should 
take their seats as b«fure the act of Charles the second. The Irish anion, 
singularly enough, had provided tespecting the oaths of representative 
peers in these terms —** The oaths vow taken, or that shall hereafter 
be taken,” (hear, Aear.); they wonld mask that (cheers.) And ia 
like mauner the expression respecting a peer voting for a representive 
peer was —*- That oath taken, or that shali be taken.” (loud checes). It was 
a little singular, that this cautions proviso for change should have been 
introduced iuto the articles of the Irish union, if, a; the right honoura- 
ble secretary supposed, it was essential and fundamental to the Protes- 
tant constitution that the oaths should vot be changed. On whit prin- 
ciple was it possible to imagine that the concurrent legislatures of Eng- 
land and Ireland should have proviied for the possibility of the change 
of the oaths, which in their consciences they believed ought to be as 
immortal as the constitution, if their opinion of that unmortality w. re not 
different from that of his right hon, triend (a lavgh) ; if, ia short they did 
not contemplate that at some, and no very distant period, other oaths 
would be proposed ? (hear.) It was true, as stated by his right hononrable 
friend, that, with respect to the union with Scotiand, it was not in the 
parts of the articles proposed by Engiaad, and for which we were respon- 
sible, butin the parts stipulated by Scotland, that the word * Protes- 
taut” was introduced in a way which debarred all alteration. Withont 
repealing the Scottish part of the articles of the anion which we had 
adopted we could not open to the Scotch Catholics the road to admission 
to the British legislature. As this country was the stronger party, 
we onght not, in his opinion, to originate any chauge in what Scotland 
eonsidered as a fundamental part of the nnion. He was sure that the 
House would agree with him in thinking that the Scotch nation had not 
acted consistently with its charaeter for prudence aud foresight in fram- 
ing the articles of union. Ireland, nponthe same orcasion, had exbibit- 
ed inuch more prudence. Let the house decide the present question on its 
own merits. If the house were of opinion that the Cathohe Peers had 
been justly excluded (rom the legislature, that the safety of the state re- 
quired it, let them sayso. The only question that wonld remain woald 
be, whether that excinsion ought to descend to posterity. He was 
eure there was not an individual, who upon eutering that“house fur the 
first time did not feelregret that the first atep which should be consi- 
deved necessary to quali:y him for legislating shonld be the making of 
a declaration of abhorseuce of the religious tenets of millions of bis fel- 
low.subjects, towards whose happiness he was bound to contribate, In 
discoursing with persons of the religion which was considered xo obnoni- 
ous, he had always found them speak in praise of the beantes of the 
constitution, His right hon. friend would say to an individual of this 
description— * Yes, but amidst ali your praises of the positive charms 
of the constitution, you bave forgot its secret talisman,” ‘ What is 
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that?” the Catholic wonld ask. ‘‘It is yonr excinsion;” was the reply. 
That not only augmented ail the positive charms of the constitution, bat 
secured them from violatian In avother part of his right hon. friend's 
speech, he seemed to think that he (Mr. Cauning) had ander-roted the 
danger to which the Protestant cause was exposed in the seign of 
Charies II. He was wiliiag to admit all that the right honourabie gen- 
tleman had stated upon that anbj-ct, He believed thata moe pro- 
fligate or carrupt movarch than Charles IL. never sat upon the thione, 
He was bent upon destroying the liberties ef the country, and intro. 
ducing slavery. He was secretiy attached to Popery, while he oney. 
ly professed Protestantism and history related that he went to a Cathoe 
lic anda Protestant chapelon one and the same day, and received the 
communion at both, He was a bigot at the commencement of his 
reigu, and a tyrant at its concinsion. But ail this aid much more, 
which he was willing te concede, would make against and not 
for the argument of hi- right hight how friend. When we looked at 
the reign of Chaies 11., it might appear that there was ground fer the 
measures which bad been adopted against the Catholics, butit offer 
ed no exense for their continuation now. Those measnres arose ont of 
circumstances not similar to, but contrasted with, the circamstauces of 
the present moment. He really thought that, withthe exception of 
the fears of Titus Oates, the fears which his iight hoa, friend had ex. 
pressed as to the consequences likely to result from the admission of Ca. 
thou peers into the House of Lords were the most unreasonable that 
could be. Unless his right hon. friend were prepared to show that the 
ciceomstances which existed in the reign of Charles IL. of a secret Poe 
pish King and an avowed Popish heir presumptive tothe throne, and a 
ministry willing to join in any plot for the destraction of the Protestant 
reiigion, and the snbversion of libertv, existed now, his distant and 
visionary fears might be adjourned with the remainder of his spe-ch, 
If the measure which he had project:d should be cariied, a woud he, 
as tne Attorney General for Ireland had said, a great act of public jnse 
tice—arepentauce of the shedding of innocent bivad, and au alovement 
of past insult: it wonid equal the hopes which he had dared to eate laa, 
aud it would snrpass the expectations (f more unportant persona, 
The honse then divided, when the members were — 
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The other orders of the day were disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed at oue o'clock. a 
Newsp ipers. 

The Morsine Carevicce of Saturday (Wav 11), contains the 
following statement, inrefitat on of Mv. Hanes assertiun, tua the sale 
of THe Times equalled any other two daily Papers: = 





*¢ Amount of stamp duty by CHRONICLE, as pec 
Stamp Office return, ..e...eeeeceee ss £16,500 
Amount of stemp duty by COURIER, .....0 24,975 





43,075 
Amount of daty paid by Tak Times independeat of 

the Mair, as published in the Tug Times of tue 

BOth ultimo, ..cocorccccsercccrsccsscsesscces Ss,084 





Difference, ...ceccesceees 10,991,” which the 
CHRONICLE asserts, that the Courter and themseives have paid above 
Tue Times. 

The above erroneous statement is founded on the following fact, viz. 
that the returns made by the Stam» Office to thy House of Commons, of 
the amount of duty paid by each Paper, is the gross amount of the seves 
ral pnombers of stamps, at 4d. each, without deducting the 20 per cent, 
discount allowed to all Papers which seli at 7d.; so that the amount 
stated exceeds the actnal amount paid by ony fitth. The statement pube 
lished vy THe Times was the net amount, afte: deducting the discount, 

The following statement is therefore the correct one ;— 

Amount of duty returned as paid by the Courier, tor 
1881, .... weeece £26,575 
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Discount, ..cscccorscccerccevercecsceresccercoce ~ 5 S18 
21,260 

Dnty paid by the CuRonicte, as per return,,....... 16,500 

DisCouut,.ccccccccsccccessesscvctesescsescccscss 8,300 
13,200 
Daty actnally paid,....ccsecssseeee. 34,460 

Duty actnally paid by Tue Times in the same year, as stated in 
that jourval of the 29th ultimo, ........ccccceceseveesee 37,084 
Real diffrence only, ....+..2esse0000 2,376 


The Curonicre and Courier have therefore joiutly sold about 500 
a day, more than Tae Times. 


Office of the Times, May 11, 1822, W. WATKINS. 
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Chowringhee Theatre. 


The performance of Dow Fetrx, on Friday night, must have satis- 
fied the highest expectations that conld have been entertained, and con- 
firmed the general opinion thatthe services of this geutieman are the 
greatest acquisition the Chowringhee Theatre has made for several years. 
He is now, and we hope will long continue, one of its main Corinthian 
pillars, The gracefulness and propriety of his action, and the fise ani- 
mation of his delivery are such as to leave little to desiderate, and to 
prove that that little will certainly and speedily be supplied by practice, 
The best actor is he who with great advantages and talents displays his 
intelligence and tact by continual improvement, not he who discovers 
all at once the atmost of his histrionic powers. Dos Fetrx bas now on- 
ly to addict himseif to a careful stady of his author, in the varied walk 
that is opento him, and every thing will foliow. 


Of Colonel Barron one can only repeat that be did for his part (a 
poor part for him) ail that the most accomplished actor could do. Don 
Lorez and Dow Pspro were correctly and efficiently personated. The 
Representative of Lissarpo threw into it all the hamour of which it is 
susceptible, On the departure of this excellent actor it will be neces- 
sary to look about for the wert best in his line, for it will not be easy to 
find his equal. The pert of VioLaANTHE was sustained with much spirit 
and feeling, and the other performers contributed in their several de- 
grees ta the success which crowned the whole, 


To this bastling hole-and-corner play there lies a notable moral. It 
admirably illastrates the tendency of wojust restraints, and a tyrannical 
exercise of authority, to excite the desire and suggest the means of 
counteraction; and strikingly demonstrates what an unequal war they 
wage against the resources of their intended victims, and the sympa- 
thies of ail the world.—From a Critic in the Pit. 


— 


=Srlections, 


Weather.—The weather for the last three days has been wery wet 
and uncomfortable; and judging from the long and heavy fails of rain, 
we suspect that the rainy season is about to terminate. Calcutta at this 
juncture, is not more unhealthy than it generally is about the ture of 
the year. An alarm prevailed respecting Choleta, but we conceive that 
it was groundless. A few Spasmodic cases may have prevailed among 
the Nativesia the suburbs, but we have heard of no well aitested cases 
even among them; and of only one fatal case among the European po- 
pulation, Cholera, as an epidemic, we trust, has disappeared, and will 
wot return again for a long time. At airy rate, an occasional fatal case 
oaght sot 20 be conjured up into a bugbear of general appreheasion, for 
dread frequeatly becomes fate. Thongh it is worse than idle to harp on 
anticipated evil, and even to bring it on by anticipation, it is very right 
to be prepared against the malady as much as human means can admit 
ef. Those who are well howsed and properly clothed, and who lead 
temperate lives, if they have a vial of Landanum and Ether, and a bottle 
of Braudy in the house, are as physically well prepared as people gene- 
rally can be against a sudden attack. Whatever tends to disorder the 
stomach, the bowels, or the liver, predisposes to Cholera. The hest 
sarety against it, then, is prudence, and tact as respects dietetics and 
general regimen. Sleeping in a current of air and exposure to the sun, 
ought, at this peculiar season, to be strictly avoided ; as also indulgence 
fn raw vegetables, or large draughts of cold liquid. 


Phil-harmeonic Concerts. — We have not heard whether any movement 
bas been made in the fashionable world towards getting up Assemblies 
or Conversaziones for the cold season. We caunot, therefore, give any 
foformation ow that head te the dashing Cavaliers and charming Spin- 
sters of this City. Ut gives as great pleasure, however, to assure the 
masically iuctmed, that the, most exqeisite eulertainments on a grand 
acale are in store for them. Mr. Liwron, as may have been observed by 
the advertisements, has already takem the field under the banner of 
Eaterpe. We anderstand that his preparations (or the Phil-harmeonie Con- 
certs are’of the mosteplendid kind. The Orchestra is to be on the Stage, 
and will be so arranged as to produce the most agreeabie and pictaresque 
effect apon the eyes of the Spectators in the Pit and Boxes. The wHoLe 
of the justrumental abilities of the place, we learn, will be broaght into 
action,---as well as the vecal, with exceptions which we sincerely @ish 
did not exist. Taking all these circumstances, and the moderate rate of 
subscription, (only Que Rapee for a Pit, and Two Rupees for a Box 
Picket above the usnal admission price of the Theatre) into consideration, 
we trust Mr. Liaton will reap those advantage from his exceilent pian 
which his abilities serichly merit. We caneet coacinde without express. 
{ng ont régret at not fiading the names of Mr. and Mrs, Lacy in the 
seheme of the Phil-harmonic Concerts. There cannot be a doubt that it 
Gs the wish of the pablic to see all the vocal as weil as instramental talents 
of Calcutta anited ia one Orchestra. For this purpose a meeting is 
actually to be ceavened at the Town Hall, on Tuesday next, io the fore. 
goon. May we not hope that the objectof the meeting will be suceessfal? 


India Gazette, September 12, 
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Mekmandar.—Captain Macan, Persian Secretary to His Excellency 
the Commander in Chief, is appointed Mehmandar to the Persian Priuce, 
Fuitah Oilah Khan, who arrived yesterday on the Ship VOLUNTEER 


Tren Bridve.—Sometime ago we announced the intended suspension 
of an Iron Bridge, on the part of Government at Kalee Ghent, over Tol- 
lye’s Nuilah, We are now happy to intimate that the work is iu a great 
state of fury ardness and will soon be completed. The tron work is 
finished ; and it remains only to putits various pieces together. The 
masonry of ihe piers is aiso built, and the road jeading up to them is the 
oniy portion of the andertaking remsiving in a backward state. The 
width of tire Iron frame is between eight and nine feet; and the Bricge 
will, we hear, hang higher by severalfeet than either of the Bridges at 
Alleepore and Kiddepore.—Johkn Bull, September 13. 


Sipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA, 


Date Names of Vesseig Fiags Commanders From Whence Lest 
Sept. 14 Geo. the Fourth British J. W. Clarke London Apr. 22 
14 Thetis British C.F. Davies Bombay Aug. t8 
14 Zohaune Maria = Danish =H. Dunisfeit Copeuhagen —~ 


Stations of Vessels in the River. 


eae 


CALCUTTA, SEPTEMBER 13, 1823. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Grorce Crurrenvex, and Mary Awn, 
inward-bound, remain,—Ctvype, on her way to Towo,—Juttana, Kent, 
and SULTAN, outward-bound, remain, —VALitTA, passed up,—ELzanor, 
Ceres, and Henry, (F.) passed down. 

Kedgerce.—Dotrenin (bark), outward-bound, remains. 

New Anchorage.—H.C. Ships Paince Recent, aod Asta,—Sr. 
Taiaco Maior, (P.)—Jonn Snore. . 


Saugor.—H. C. 8. Ducuess op AtHots, James Scotr, CaRotne 
(brig), RanGoon Pacxer (brig), La CLanisse (F.) Epmonp(F.), Ajax, 
aod Hogatio (brig). outward-bound, remain. 


The Ospray, Witstam Monsy, Hercores, and Pascoa, arrived 
off Caicatta on Friday. 


On the 10th instant, the Theris spoke the French Ship PENELoPE, 
bound to Calcutta, off Faise Poiut. 


Passengers. 
Passengers per Cenes, from Caleutta to Madras.---Mactame Pelegria, 
Madame D’Arselme, Miss Collins, and J. Fy Huiland, Esq. 


Pessels in the River, 


Statement of Shipping in the River HMoogly, onthe Ist of September 1822, 
Vessels Tons. 

500 
2312 
4904 
4161 
3742 
7106 
962 
2705 
1930 
149 

. 360 
Total,...... 5 300R 
Free Traders in the River, on the Ist of Sept. 1821,.: .. 13 5539 
Ditto ditto, on the lst ef Sept, 1832,............. nvees 4804 


Decrease,...... 38 1086 
nny 


Hovorabie Company’s Sarveying Vessel, 
Honorable Company's Ships, 

Free Traders, for Great Britain,... . . 
Coantry Ships for ditto,....cccccccsvceccoevcoessves 
Ships and Vessels employed in the Country Trade,...... 
Laid up for Sale or Freight, 

French Vessels, .......00.00% 
American Vessels, 

Portuguese Vessels, 

Dutch Vessel, .....-- 

Arabian Vessel,........ 


fRarvriage. 
On the 14th iustant, at St. Jobo’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 
Corzie, Mr. Tuomas Faissy, to Miss Many Ans Maucuann. 


Births. 
At Futtyghar, on the Ist instant, the Lady of Captain A. Suirn, 
25th Regiment of Native Iofantry, of a Son. 


At Madras, on the 22d ultimo, the Wife of Mr. P, Kwrcnicn, of a 


Daugiter. 
Death. 
On the 9th instant, Mester James Scotr, aged 12 years. 
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